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UEEN’S HALL—SUNDAY AFTERNOON 
CONCERTS. “rete NDAY NEXT, at 3 30. Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 





Conductor—Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. Tickets, ls. to 5s.; admission 
free, 8 at Hall, and R. Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street. 
TY oe LONDOBS. 





UNiVERS! 


pUBLIC LECTURES ON FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
prof. ANTOINE THOMAS, of ai Sorbonne, will deliver THREE 
LECTURES on FRENCH LAN UAGE and LITERATURE on 
TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, March 15, 16, and 18, at 
5.20 o'clock. a 
dmission to the Lectures, which are open to the Public without 
es will be by Ticket.—Application for Cards of Admission should be 
made to the Acapremic Recisrran, University of London, South 
Kensington, S.W. 


Rovat ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
RECEIVING DAYS. 





1904. 


WATER COLOURS, MINIATURES, BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAW- 
INGS, ENGRAY INGS, ETCHINGS, ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, 
and ail other Works under Glass, FRIDAY, March 2 

OIL PAINTINGS, SATURDAY, March 26, and MONDAY, March 28. 

SCULPTURE, TUESDAY, March 29. 

Not more than THREE Works may be sent by any one Artist. 

Works will only be received at the gr oi Gardens entrance. 
Hours for the reception of Works, 7 a.. to 10 F 

Forms and Labels can be obtained from ihe oe during the 
month of March on receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, each tenable for Three Years, 
| ag pl College, for Women, will be offered for competition in 


REID SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31l. 10s. 
PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual yalue 48/. 


Full particulars on application to the Princirat. 


WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
(An Unsectarian Public School). 
NEXT TERM OPENS MAY 5, 1904. 
ADMISSION EXAMINATION, MARCH 29. 
For particulars, apply Heap Master. 


bh DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late pau Mis- 

s St Felix School, Southwold). References: The rincipal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridgs! 


for WOMEN 














DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and euccsestal 1 Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sackville Street, W. 





Yearly Subscription, | free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


’ 
A UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly, on good paper, at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words 
Over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by ea” 8., 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


[YPE-WRITING and DUPLICATING at home. 
AUTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, ARTICLES TYPEWRITTEN. 

Strictly private. New Machine, best work. References if necessary. 

Lowest terms on application.—Asuuy, St. John’s Cottage, Frome. 


TYPE. -WRITING.—FRENCH and ITALIAN 

TRANSLATIONS and LITERARY WORK. Antiquarian and 
Topographical Research a speciality.—Miss Fancovrr, 51, Thornhill 
Road, Barnsbury, N. ‘Terms very moderate. 














RANSLATIONS and TYPE-WRITING.— 
Russian, French, Spanish, and Italian. Plain Type-Writing, 

ls. per 1,000 words. ‘Translation Tariff on application.—Bampron & 
Prynnez, 32, Pitcairn Road, Mitcham. 


THE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 








Tisso;r’s DRAWINGS 
10 THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 
NOW FIRST EXHIBITED IN LONDON AT 
HENRY SOTHERAN & COS, 
37, PICCADILLY, W. 
ADMISSION, with CATALOGUE, ls. 


N EW BOND STREET, EXHIBITION of 

PICTURES in. — MESSRS. DICKINSONS’ newly decorated 
RUSKIN ROOM is available for the above and similar purposes.—For 
terms and vacant dates apply 114, New Bond Street. 


N EXHIBITION of PEWTER will be held in 
CLIFFORD’S INN HALL, Fieet Street, E.C., from FEB- 
RUARY 24 to MARCH 26, 10 to 5.530 p.m. Admission 1s. 
H. J. L. J. MASSE, Director. 


THE FIRST LORD TENNYSON.—A MEZZO- 
TINT as ere SHORT, from the Picture painted in 1859 by 

Mr.G.F Wa OM ,is NOW PUBLISHE 

Rembrandt Gallery. 5° Vigo Street, W. 


[iB BARRY ASSOCIATION. 


The NEXT eprom a will be held at 
various Centres, on MAY 4 to 6, 1s 

The Examinations Syllabus has a recently revised. Copies may 
be had on application to the Hon. Secretary of the Education Com- 
mittee, from whom full particulars may be obtained, and to whom 
intending Candidates must send their names not later than ‘ees 
DAY, April 2, 1904, the date having been extended for this yea 

HENRY D. ROBERTS, Hon. Sec. of the Education Committee. 
¢1\, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8.E., March 1, 1904. 


 ETROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 

‘The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH 
require the services of a SENIOR ASSISTANT for the PUBLIC 
LIBRARY at PLU MSTEAD, about to be opened. 

Salary commencing at 90/. per annum. 

Applicants must have had previous experience in Public Library 
Work. Applications, in Candidates’ own handwriting, enclosing copies 
of three recent Testimonials, to be endorsed “ Library Assistant.” and 
to be sent to me at the Town Hall, Woolwich, not later than THURS- 
DAY, March 10 

Candidates will be required to devote the whole of their time to the 
luties of their appointment. 

Canvassing the members of the Council will disqualify. 
By Order, 
ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, Town Clerk. 

fown Hall, Woolwich, March 2, 1904. 


© I = 2 of = U & & 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

The above COMMITTEE require the services of an ASSISTANT 
CERTIFICATED ART MASTER at the SCHOOL of ART, who will 
be required to devote the whole of his time to the service of the 
Committee. It is desirable that Candidates should hold qualifications 
in Design and Architecture. 

Commencing Salary 120/., 
maximum of 1501. 











D.—Rosert Dunruorne, the 























rising by annual increments of 10/. to a 


VACANCY OCCURS for a thoroughly ex- 

—_ LEADERETTE WRITEK—Liberal. Outside Con- 
tributor — Apply with Specimens, X., Athenwum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.¢ 


if ITERARY.—Wanted, by Author and Editor, 
4 several Gentlemen to assist | in the development of an important, 
exceptionally unique, and high-class Work, of great historic and 
biographical interest—an ‘Edition de Luxe.’’ A very special dedica- 
tion has been accepted. —Only Gentlemen with some means need reply 
to F., care of Wilkes’ Advertising Offices, 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C 


UTOR COMPANION.—Free to Travel. Must 

be Native of Germany. Good Salary to Gentleman of good Social 

Position —Replies to No. K 80, Keith's Advertising Agency, 59, George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


GHORTHAND TYPIST (LADY), with Literary 
and Secretarial experience, desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good 
references.—A., 57, Endymion Road, Brixton Hill, 8. W. 


A UTOGRAPH DEALER’S ASSISTANT 

REQUIRES SIMILAR POSITION. Thorough knowledge of all 
Branches. Early Manuscripts, &c. French Correspondence. Seven 
years’ reference. Knowledge Library Work, Book Cataloguing, &c.— 
Address A. D., at Horneastle’s, 61, Cheapside, E.C. 


XENTLEMAN, 40, well read, many years suc- 

cessful Teacher, desires post as SECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, 

or POSITION of TRUST. Highest Testimonials.—E. H., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 




















NDEXING, Translations, Research Work (Eng- 

land and Abroad), Shorthand, Type-writing. Pupils trained as 

Private Secretaries.—Miss Prrurneripce (Nat. Sci. Tripos), Secretarial 
Bureau, 524, Conduit Street, Bond Street, W. 


] ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 
monials.—X. Y. Z., Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








NOOD ANIMAL STORIES WANTED. Must 

be Type-written, on one side of Paper only, with Name and 

Address of Writer, and Price. No Correspondence.—Address Sronirs, 
care of Browne's Advertising Agency, 143, Holborn Bars, E.C. 


monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 
( \ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
* Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow ‘Hil, Holborn v laduct, ) E C. 





Catalogues, 


UBLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
MARCH LIST NOW READY, 
Including all Latest Purchases offered at greatly reduced prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Also CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE and 
LIST of FRENCH NOVELS. CLASSICS, &c. 


BSSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
f the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAY "BRIT ‘AIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


TY.HE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, 


Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications, and Classified Lists 
of Books, is issued by Witt1ams & Norcare, Book Importers, 14, Hen- 
rietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.—Specimen Copies gratis. 


LEIGHTON’S 


YATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Lilustrations, price 3s. 
Parts III.—V., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 














IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


ai 





MYYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages) 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors.—Ture Cam- 
BRIDGE Type-Writinc AGENcy, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, WC. 


".YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. M8. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Koad, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and a: 9d. per 1,000, 

including Paper and Postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Ropinson, 
8, Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, London, 8. W. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, SERMONS 

PLAYS, REVIEWS TY PE- WRITTEN accurately and promptly, 
9d. per 1,000 words. Keferences to well-known Writers.—M. Srvanr, 
11, Moreton Place, St. George's Square, 8.W. 











g Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and K. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bbought.— 
Wa rer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





NATALOGUE No. 89.—Etchings by Whistler— 

/ Turner's Liber Studiorum, and other Engravings—Engravings by 
Hogarth, &c.—Drawings of the Early English School—Illustrated kooks 
—Works by John Kuskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. Waxp, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, 


in fine states only.—W. Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


ARUNDEL CHROMOGS. 
Large Number in Stock. Many rare ones. 
Send Stamp for THIS MONTH’S PRINTED LIST. 
St. Jude's Depot, » Birmingham. — 











Applications, stating age, qualifications, and ex 
by Copies of Three recent Testimonials, must 
signed on or before MARCH 39. 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

J. T. RILEY, Secretary of Education. 

_——o sien Albion Street, Hiull, 

‘ebruary 29, 1904. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, April 20. The 
work is arranged so that a Student may ad vancageous y begin his 
Medical Curriculum then 

Full inform ition may be obtained 5 Sy of the undersigned. 

Dea 


SIDN Rk n of the Faculty. 
T. GREGORY Fus' TER Ph D., Secretary. 


erience, 
sent to the = 








\VYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 16d per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
uantities.— Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, 


\Y¥PE-WRITING, — AUTHORS’ MS., 8d. per 

1,000 words; LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING, ld. per folio 

(72 words). Carbons half price Accuracy and dispatch. — —Miss E. 
Risvoy, Norbury, Cobham Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 





( WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA. OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY, are 
invited to send particulars to 
HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mail East, 
Who are always prepared to give full value for interesting Examples. 


yu ES COPY, complete, ENCYCLOPEDIA 
BRITANNICA, 35 Vols Index and Supplementary Volumes (79i.) 
for 241 10s.—Apply immediately J. Baxrer & Sons, Publishers, Clifton. 











ANUSCRIPTS promptly and accurately 
TYPED, 10d. per 1,000 words. References to well-known 
Authors —Miss Messer, Lang Mead, Ditton Road, Surbiton, 8. W. 





] yODSsL EY’S PLAYS. Vols. II, IV., VIII. 
1825 Edition —ANCIENT BRITISH DRAMA. Vol. I. or Vol. Il. 
—C.J., Atheprum Press, Pream’s Buildings, E C. 
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Sales by Auction. 


A Collection of Engravings by the Old Masters. 
MESsss. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL a AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C., yYEDN AY, March 9, at 1 o'clock 
a COLLECTION of E<GRAY INGS., ETCHINGS, WOODC 
DRAWINGS by the OLD MASTERS, including many of Great Rarity, 
formed during the Early Part of the last Century. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Engravings of the late Sir PELER 
EDLIN, K.C. 


Moen SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THU RSDAY, March 10, and Following Ley at 
1 o'clock ‘precisely (by order of the Executors), the ON of 
ENGRAV ay Principally by the Old Masters, of the late Sir PRTER 
EDLIN, 61, Queensborough ‘Terrace, W., and oe 
Examples of the Works ori 8. Beb: = A. Diirer, Israel yon Meckenen 
ard others—an Extensive Collection of 
Illustrations to ‘Bryan’ 8 Dictionary of Painters. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of the late Sir PETER H. EDLIN, K.C. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will — by AUCTION (by order of the Executors), 
at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, WC., on 
SATURDAY. March 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the 
late Sir PETER H EDLIN, K.C., Gi, Queensborough Boge irme w., 
comprising , Tennyson, 


a Selection from the Library of the 


Valuable Books, includin Si 
(removed from Norfolk), the Property 


late LORD NUGEN 
of a Lady. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery 

on WEDNESDAY, March 9, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 
valuable Ng including the above and other Properties, aan 
Hubbard’s Present State of New Lee ag ae 1677 —Old_ Books o 
Travel and To; Socapephaenh Works — Early P: at. Black-Letter 
Books, including the Editio Princeps of Buell, 1482— and 
Newspapers relating to the Civil War— Keats’s Endymion, 1 First Edition, 
boards, uncut— The Exquisites, with Plates by W. M 
Privately” Printed, myo a ——. Coloured eg 
Ainsworth, Dickens (incl Copy), on o 
ne pag 4 5 Life of a egy ees “and ocher. Cy aagg ye ste Besks— 
Books relan 848-68, 


d—Susse 1 
&e. ; aise a COLLECTION “a Mant ScaIprs and AUTOOR APHs, 
Gray om 











mn interesting Letter —— ‘Thomas Gray—a joint Letter from 
Walpole—Original MS. of Lord Macaulay’s Article on Lord 
ee Letters from Sir W. Scott, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, and 

others. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





The yr wt of the late ROBERT ETHERIDGE, 
Esq. F.RS. F.G.S (removed from 14, Carlyle Square, 
Chelsea), by order of the Ezecutors. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO, will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, March 10, at 1 o'clock, the above LIBRARY, com- 
| ee an extensive Collection of Works on Geology, Ieice ge merin 
ineralogy, and Kindred Subjects—Botanical Works, Books 
Natural istory— Works on Art— began Museum Catalogues-Sete ‘of 
the meray e Society’s Journal and T: grap 
Society's Publications—Royal Society's Transactions, &e. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








and Pepys, in, fuse, Frof Wilson, 
George Eliot, ‘sir "Walter Scott, Byron, &c.. and pon Ny Defoe’ 8 
Robinson nee. 5 2 vols. ely yy 1790—Anacreon, Sapho, Bion et 
ith I Eisen and others, 1773-4—Kuskin's 
Modern Painters and Stones ay % enice—Walton and Cotton’s Complete 
Angler, rge Paper. 1824— Bartsch, le Peintre Graveur —Scott’s 
Waverley Novels, Abbot-ford Edition—Edwards’s Natural History of 
Uncommon Birds— Fletcher’s English Bookbindings in the British 
Museum, &c.—Biographical and Poetical Works—Theology—Voyages 
and Trayels—the Drama— Fiction—French Lllustrated Books—and 
Works in most Classes of Literature, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The Library of the late W. KE. HENLEY, Esq. 


ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION” at their House, No. 13, 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, March 14, at 1 o'clock 
order of the Executors), the LIBRARY of the late W. 
Esq., comprising Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, 11 vols., Sest Edition, 
and other Elizabethan ST Hours of Idleness, First 
Edition, Byroniana. and 
Stevenson's Acmiral Guinea, ~~ s Printed. and Special Issues of 
Mr. Henley’s Writings—the Edition de Luxe of Kipling’s Writings— 
Andrew Lang’s Works—Shakespeareana—Flvin and Courthope’s Pope 
—the Edinburgh Edition of Stevenson’s Works, with an Inscription 
from Stevenson to Henley—the ‘Tudor Translations, a Set-—Books of 
Printsa—Works of Reference—Voyages- ‘Travels—Biography—Skeat's 
Edition of Chaucer—the ‘Writings of Fielding, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Scott, &c.—Early Poetic = Dramatic Literature—and other Works in 
various classes of Literatur 
May be viewed two ion prior. 


THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS AND 
MEDALS. 








1 
precisely (b 
HEN 





Catalogues may be had. 





The English Series, George 1, to Victoria, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. TUESDAY, March 15, and Four Following 
Days, ¥.. 1 o'clock oweckesly (in accordance Bn the Will of the 
deceased), the THIRD PORTION of the SERIES of ANCIENT 
BRI" TIsH, ANGLO-SAXON, and ENGLISH COINS (George I. to 
Victoria) ‘of the valuable COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS, the 
Property of the late JOdN G. MURDOCH, Esq., Member of the 
Numi: matic Society of London. 

May be viewed two days prior. 
price One Shilling each. 


A Portion of the valuable Library of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their gag! Lag 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 2 d Following Day, 
atl o'clock pees) a POKTION of the walusble LIBRARY of a 
GENTL EMAN. comprising a of the Hunting Field, First Edition 
Pere of sporting, 13 vols.—A pperley’s u ife of Mytton, and Life of a 
Sportsman—Carey’s Life in Par 8, Large Vaper, in the Original Parts— 
‘orks illustrated by p Paw —Ty Me s Sporting Kepository— 
National Sports of Great Britain, Folio—Collection of Sporting and 
Humorous Designs, 3 vols. folio Coloured Caricatures—Cruikehank’s 
Humonrist, 4 vols. First Editions—Comic Almanack, a Set - Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, First Edition—Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols. uncut— 
Moore's Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols.—‘The Scourge, 11 vols —the 
Writings of surtees—Scrope’s Deer Stalking, Salmon Fishing, and 
other Sporting Books — Dickens's Sketches by “Koz,” 3 vols. First 
Edition —the Strange Gentleman, with the Rare Frontispiece, and 
others of his Writings— Books with Coloured Plates ~Tenayson's Poems 
by Two K&rothers, Original Boards—Thackeray’s Paris Sketch-Book, 
Comic Tales and Sketches, the Irish Skerch-Book, and Vanity Fair, in 
the Original Parts, First *ditions—W estmacott’s English Spy, 2 vols. 
Original Boards, &c., all in y fin 
May be viewed two days outer. Catalogues may be had. 


Illustrated Catalogues may be had, 















Cvins and Medals. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, March 10, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
a valuable COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS. 


Cumei and Intagli Gems, Mounted in Gold as Rings and Pins, 


ESSKS PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Sq , WC., 

on FRIDAY, March 11, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 

COLLECTION of CAMEI and INTAGLI GEMS, Mou NTED in GOLD 

as RINGS and PINS by Messrs. Garrard. formeriy the Property of Sir 
EDGAR BOEHM, Sculptor to her late Majesty Queen Victoria 








Valuable Books, » Seeing Be the ow of the late 
ORE 


H. MO 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
uare, W.C., 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Sq 

on WEDNESDAY, March 16, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes 

post 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS, includiug Keats's Po- ms, 

ret Edition— Dickens's Pickwick Papers, in the Original Pa:ts— 

Morley’s Practical Musicke, 1597,and other Early Works on Music— 

Ackermann’s Views of London, and Microcosm— Pyne’s Roval Kesi- 
denees a Collection of Works on Costume—Extra-'1 Books. 

— Ingram’s Oxford, Le Keux's Cambricge Hall's Book of the 

. Bryan's ge oho &c.—Illuminated Manuscripts—Radminton 

ze Paper — Hamilton's Vases — Dickens’s Works, 





Library, on 
Edition de Luxe—Vanity Fair, 35 vols. — Punch, 80 vols.—a long Series 
of Works in Spanish—Early Liturgies and Service Books—First 
Lditionas uf Modern Author, &c. 





The valucble and extensive Library of the late Dr. MELVILLE, 
of Knockne Ledge, tortlaw, Ireland (by order of the Executors 
of the late Mrs, MEL VILLE ). 


M ESssks. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
on WEDNESDAY, March 16, and Two Following Days, the above 
LIBRARY, ae a Large Collection of fine Works on Archi- 
tecture and Art—Books of Prints and ‘Topographical Works— Books on 
Natural History—and Standard Works in all Departments of Literature. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





BSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ctfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, March 7, the TOWNSHEND 
HEIRLOOM PICTURES. 
On TUESDAY, March 8, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
On TUESDAY, March 8, OLD ENGLISH 
SILVER PLATE of JAMES BEARD, Esq., deceased, and others. 
On WEDNESDAY, March 9, MODERN 
ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 
On THURSDAY, March 10, and FRIDAY, 


March 11, the choice COLLECTION of JAPANESE WORKS of ART, 
— by GEORGE H. HODGSON, Esq , of Hexton Manor, Hitchin, 
erts. 


On SATURDAY, March 12, important MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late WALTER DUNLOP, Esq., and 
others. 

On TUESDAY, March 15, at 2 o’clock, choice 
a RIES, CLARETS, and PORT, by order of the Executors of the 

te DUKE of RICHMOND; a large RIN of 1870 PORT, the Property of 
rs NIBLETT, Esq; OLD BRANDIES, WHISKIES. e HAMPAGNES, 
PORTS, and BU RGU NDIES, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 


TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
March 21, 22, and 23. 

THORNYCROFT, RHOS-ON-SEA. 
N R. F. A. DEW is favoured with instructions 
from the Owners to SELL by AUCTION, as above, 


THE WHOLE OF THE VERY CHOICE AND VALUABLE 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE HOUSEHOLD 
APPOINTMENTS, 
of Chip dal 





MONDAY, 





including some very valuable E. and other 
Furniture—Oil Paintings and Water- Colour Drawings by many of the 
best-known Artists—Proof Engravings—Rockingham, Spode, Crown 
Derby, Copeland, Old Willow, Oriental, Worcester, Old Stafford. Delft, 
Wedgwood, Chelsea, and other China—fine Old English Cut Glass— 
Modern and Antique Services of Silver and Electro Plate—and the 
Complete Appointments of over a Dozen Bedrooms, Six or Seven 
Reception Rooms—Bed and Table Linen—Blankets—and thoroughly 
well-furnished Domestic Offices. 


For further particulars and Catalogues apply to the Avcrionerr, 
Colwyn Bay and Conway. 





Important Collection of British Macro-Lepidoptera, 
TUESDAY, March 8, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 

38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, ya the COLLEC- 

TION of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA formed by F. C WOODFO RDE, 
Esq. F.E 8., of Market Drayton, Salop. ‘ihe Collection contains long 
series of recently taken Specimens in fine, well set condition, all most 
carefully labelled 


Curios. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS’S next SALE of CURIOS 
will take place on TUESDAY, March 15, and will include Ching 
—Bronzes—Cloisonné Ware—Embroideries from China and Japan— 
Native Wea; = from the Congo — other parts—Pictures, Prints, 


Coins, Medals, and Curios from all pa: 

On view day prior 10 to 5 and serning. of sale. Catalogues may be 
had on — on to Mr. J. C. Srrvens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden. 
London, 





TUESDAY, March 15. 

R. STEVENS will include in his SALE on 
TUESDAY, March 15, a fine COLLECTION of NATIVE CURIOS 
from the CONGO, consisting of Spears—Knives—War Axes—lIvory 

War Horns—Shields, &c., all of the finest workmanship. 
On 2 fhag rior 10 to 5 and morning of sale. Catalogues may 
be had Mr. 3 J. C. Srevens, 38, King Street, Covent Garden 

leaden, W. c. 








CONTENTS OF THE 


N INETEENTH CENTURY 
For MARCH. 
The UNITY of the EMPIRE. By the Right Hon. Lord Thring 
RUSSIA, JAPAN, and OURSELVES. By C. A. W. Pownall. 
RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL POSITION. By O. Eltzbacher. 
The PROPOSED EDUCATIONAL ns a Nonconformist 
Reply. By the Rev. John Hughe 
SIR rcp COLLEY in SOUTH "APRIOA ; Mr. er s Chapter 
nm Maju By Mrs. Beaumont (Lady Pomeroy-Colley) 


The FRANCISCAN LEGENDS in ITALIAN ART. By Emma Gurney 
iter. 


and AFTER 


The SNAKE-DANCERS of MISHONGNOVI. By R. B. Townshend. 
INDIA and TARIFF REFORM. By Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart., MP. 
The RECOGNITION of the DRAMA by the STATE. By Henry 
Arthur Jones. 
WHAT is a UNIVERSITY? By Walter Frewen Lord. 
The FLIGHT of the EARLS. By Philip Wilson. 
The WAR OFFICE REVOLUTION and its LIMITS. By Sidney Lew. 
SOME DUTIES of NEUTRALS. By Sir John Macdonell, C.B. LL D. 
Associate of the Institut de Droit International. 
LAST MONTH. 
1. By Sir Wemyss Reid 
2 By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





2s. Gi. 


2s. 6d. 
= CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For MARCH, NOW READY, contains— 
. JAPAN and RUSSIA. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
. “HAVE YOU NO OPINION of YOUR OWN? By Augustine 


Birrell, K.C. 
BRITISH RU LE in the TRANSVAAL. By a British Colonist 
RECOLLECTIONS of RENAN. By Emily Crawford. 
WAR OFFICE REFORM. By Scrutator. 
ee in LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY. 


Sp es 


CARLYLE and the PRESENT TENSE. By Vernon Lee 
The FLOWING TIDE. By Joseph Ackland. 
The FUTURE of the LATIN NATIONS. By Dr. Emil Reich 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES and LONGEVITY. By T. P. Whit 

taker, M.P. 

10. The GREEK CONCEPTION of ANIMALS. 

Martinengo Cesaresco. 
11. FREE-WILL and DETERMINISM. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 
12 a og a TOLERATION in CHINA. 

BUDDHISM By W. Gilbert Walshe. 

13. jet. RECENT BOOKS. By “A Reader.” 


ed 


By the Countess 





London: Horace Marshall & Son. 

NE ARCHITECTURE at CAMBRIDGE; The 

Pacis August, Rome; Mansion, Red Court, Scarborough 
Elevations, Plan. and View; Sculpture, Three Generations ; Design 
for a War Monument to Old Cliftonians; Engineering Standards 
Committee ; posters (Student’s Column), &c.—See the BUILDER of 
March 5 (4d. ; by post, 4jd ). Through any Newsagent. or direct from 
the Publisher a the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





NOW READY, in 2 vols. price 30s. with 46 Illustrations 


and Portraits. 
TH ANCIENT CAPITAL of SCOTLAND 


From the Invasion of Agricola to the Passing of the Reform Bil? 
By SAMUEL COWAN, J P., 
Author of ‘ Boe Queen of Scots, and Who Wrote the Casket 
* The Gowrie Conspiracy,’ &c. 
The Work embraces sl Social and Political History of the Ancient 


Capital from tbe a Raisehog including its Civil and Military 
m the Municipal Archives, the State Paper 
Offices, the Charter Gueste of the Local Nobility, and other available 
Sources. The narrative discloses many remarkable events hitherto 
unknown, and affurds a side-light into the exclusive and peculiar local 
government of the early and middie ages. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


M URET-SAN DERS’ GERMAN DICTIONARIES. 


MURET-SANDER®S’ ENCYCLOPEDIC DICTIONARY ofthe ENGLISE 
and GERMAN LANGUAGKS. Unabridged Edition. 4 vols. royal 
8vo, half-calf. 4/ 4s. Used in all Government Offices and Libraries. 

MURET-SANDERS’ ENGLISH-GERMAN and GERMAN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY for Schools and General Readers. 7 een of 
the ‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary ’ 2 vols. 8vo, half-calf, 1 

ed SANDERS’ ENGLISH GRRMAN and GERMAN- ENGL Ish 

OCKET we btagages tg for quick Reference and Conversation. 
r vol. 16mo, cloth, 3s. 
London : H. Grevel & fia 33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 














On view day estes 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalog op 
application. 





Cameras and Lenses by Leading Makers, 


Photographic 
Microscopes and 


Sctentific Instruments and Apparatus, 
Accessories, §c. 
FRIDAY. March 11, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at bis Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London. W.c., PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC CAMERAS by Lancaster. Watsons. Eastman. &e.. Len nses, 


and all kinds of | ee ee po and Avconsovie and Instru- 
roscopes and Accessories and Micro- 


scopic Slides — yee mee na an Field 
Kinocular Glasses — Electrical fa otro = Fitinge—and. a Large 


Quantity of valuable Miscellaneous Property 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and ae of Sale. 
app! cation. 








Catalogues on 





TEACHERS’ SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY. 
Price Sixpence each net. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.RAS. 
1, BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY ; 


or, the Principal Events recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged 
under their probable respective dates, with a Dictionary givins 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English ‘Trans- 
lations of the Bible, and Six Maps. 

2, BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the second, 
the Miracles are treated un“er the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought With Two Illustrations. 


Published by Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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A SELECTION FROM THE FORTHCOMING NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. — 


SPRING, 1904. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY A. D. VANDAM. 


MEN and MANNERS of the THIRD REPUBLIC. By Auzerr D. Vanpam, Author of ‘An Englishman in Paris.’ With 


Portraits Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [/n a few days. 
This posthumous work by the author of ‘An Englishman in Paris’ was partly in type at the time of his death. The rest has been put together from the papers he left.” It givesa 
lively picture, coloured by much first-hand observation, of the earlier years of the Third Republic, with striking critical portraits of some of the leading spirits of the time, such as 
Gambetta, Thiers, and Jules Simon. . 





A GREAT ENGLISH POTTER. 


WILLIAM ADAMS: an Old English Potter. With an Account of his Family and their Productions. Edited by WiLt1aM 


TURNER, F.S.S., Author of ‘ The Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw.’ With 33 Collotype Plates, 30 pages of Half-tone Engraving Illustrations, and a Coloured Plate of an 
Adams Jasper Ware Vase. Royal 8vo, limited to 600 Copies, 30s. net. Special Limited Edition of 50 Large-Paper Copies, at 2/. 2s. net. (Jmmediately. 
In addition to being a valuable contribution to ceramic literature, this volume will be found to contain a series of illustrations from the work of the eminent potter, who was the 
favourite pupil of Wedgwood. In the productions of William Adams, of Greengates, there is an originality of conception and a delicacy of finish which have placed his reputation high 
S = = —— potters in general, and of the makers of jasper ware in particular. Prof. Church places the jasper ware of Adams next to the renowed productions of 
osia ig wood. 





A NEW WORK BY DR. EMIL REICH. 


SUCCESS AMONG NATIONS. By Dr. Emit Retcu, Professor of History at London University, Author of ‘The Founda- 
tions of Europe,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Early in April. 

In this volume, in the course of a picturesque survey of the national history of the world, those causes are sought which have led to national supremacy in the past, and their 

presence or absence in contemporary imperial nationalities is made the occasion for a shrewd and somewhat ominous outlook upon the future. 


NEW ROAD BOOK BY C. G. HARPER. 


The NEWMARKET, BURY, THETFORD, and CROMER ROAD. By C. G. Harper, Author of ‘The Great North Road,’ 


‘The Dover Road,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. (Jn April, 
This volume, the tenth of its popular series, will contain seventy-six illustrations from old coaching and other prints, original drawings by the author, &c. It covers 132 miles of 
road, starting from Shoreditch Church, by way of Epping, Bishops Stortford, Newmarket, Bury St. Edmunds, Mildenhall, Elveden, Thetford, and Attleborough, to Norwich and Cromer. 





NEW WORK ON PAGANISM. 


The WORSHIP of the DEAD; or, the Origin, Nature, and History of Pagan Idolatry. By Col. J. Garnier, R.E. 


With 4 Full-Page Illustrations and numerous Pictures in the Text. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. (Ready. 
The intimate relation of the ancient Paganism to the early history of mankind, and its influence on the fate and fortunes of the human race, give no little interest and importance 
to any inquiry into its origin and nature ; and the facts collected and compared in the present work will be found not only to throw a remarkable light on the early history of Egypt and 
Babylonia, but to have an especial bearing on important questions of the present day. 


A THIRD EDITION OF 
MANKIND in the MAKING. By H. G. We Ls, Author of ‘ Anticipations,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The DA/LY TELEGRAPH says :—“ A book which every one should read. Even if the process of thinking is unusual and difficult for the reader, Mr. Wells will make him think.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—“‘ The first tribute that ‘Mankind in the Making’ draws from us is one of sincere respect. Mr. Wells’s duty as a thinker and a writer lay in the 
producing this brilliant revolutionary book.” 


A THIRD EDITION OF 


. - ? 
MAN’S PLACE in the UNIVERSE. By Avrrep Russet WaLLAce. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The BisHop of Ripon in the DAJLY MAIL.—“ A book which cannot fail to command attention...... Everybody will wish to know what Dr. Wallace has to say. There will be 
multitudes who will be fascinated with the unique and dramatic position which he assigns to man.” 
The DAILY NEWS says :—‘‘ A remarkable book, a book which could only have been written by one who was far more than a specialist in any given science...... On such a point no 
one, with the possible exception of Darwin, could have spoken with greater authority.” 














NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The NATIVE PROBLEM in SOUTH AFRICA. By Avexanper Davis, Author of ‘ Umbandine.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


This Volume is divided into three parts—‘ The Native Problem,’ ‘ Mines and Labour,’ and ‘ West and West-Central Africa,’ 








THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The FIELDS of FRANCE: Little Essays in Descriptive Sociology. By Madame Mary Duciaux (A. Mary F. 


ROBINSON). Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
TIMES.—“* Madame Duclaux is in love with her subject, and brings to it a mind full of sympathy, an imagination quickened by knowledge and tender association, and a sense of 
beauty at once catholic, penetrating, and minutely observant. She is also economic in a large and liberal sense, deeply versed in the history of rural France, and well skilled in applying 
its teachings to the study of modern conditions. But Sociology is a very arid title to give to essays so instinct with life, movement, and poetry. Madame Duclaux has much more 
affinity with Wordsworth in his better moods than with a Social Science Congress...... It is its variety, its unobtrusive scholarship, its wide range of knowledge, the easy grace and blithe 
moduiation of its phrasing, the gentle, kindly temper, shrewd insight, and lively sensibility of the writer, that contrive to make it a book to be read with delight and studied with profit. 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS.—Price 6s. each. 
VIOLET HUNT. 
The CELEBRITY at HOME. By Vioter Hunt, Author of ‘The Maiden’s Progress,’ ‘A Hard Woman,’ &e. [March 1h, 
MARY STUART BOYD. 
The MAN in the WOOD. By Mary Srvarr Boyp, Author of ‘Our Stolen Summer,’ ‘ With Clipped Wings,’ Ke. [/na few days. 
ALICE AND CLAUDE ASKEW. 


The SHULAMITE. By ALice and CLaupE Askew. [in a few days. 


H. C. BAILBY. 
RIMINGTONS. By H.C. Batey, Author of ‘ My Lady of Orange,’ &c. [Un the press. 
H. A. BRYDEN. 


DON DUARTE’S TREASURE: a Story of South Africa. By H. A. Brypen, Author of ‘ An Exiled Scot,’ ‘From Veldt 


Camp Fires,’ &c. {/n the press. 








RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS IN DEMAND AT THE LIBRARIES.—Ccrown 8vo, és. 
The WAYS of the MILLIONAIRE. By OswaLp Crawrorp. 
JEMIMA. By Etta MacManon. Second Edition. 
SETTLING DAY. By Atrrep Hurry. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Liwitep, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MR. JOHN LANE’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE MILITARY NOVEL SUPPRESSED BY 
THE GERMAN GOVERNMENT. 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN AGARRISON TOWN. 
LIFE IN AGARRISON TOWN. 


(Aus Einer Kleinen Garnison.) 
68, By Lieutenant BILSE. 6s. 


With an Introduction by ARNOLD WHITE, a Portrait of 
the Author, and Summary of the Court-Martial. 








MR. HENRY HARLAND’S NEW ROMANCE, 


MY FRIEND PROSPERO. 


63, By HENRY HARLAND, 63. 
Author of ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,’ ‘ The Lady 
Paramout,’ ‘Comedies and Errors,’ ‘Mademoiselle Miss,’ 
* Grey Roses.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ His humour has a tang 
and a grace unsurpassed by any living novelist.” 

PAKIS-AMERICAN —“ The story is delightful from 
beginning to end...... It is a book every one should read.” 


JUNIPER HALL. 


A Rendezvous of certain Illustrious Personages during the 
French Revolution, including Alexander d’Arblay and 
Fanny Burney. 


21s. net. By CONSTANCE HILL, 21s. net, 
Author of ‘Jane Austen : her Homes and her Friends.’ 
With numerous Illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, and 
Reproductions from various Contemporary Portraits. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘ One of the most charming 
volumes published within recent years.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ There is not a dull page in 
all this pleasant volume.” 
OK.—“ A readable.....and admirably illustrated 
volume.” 
ACADEMY,—“ Wanting neither in charm nor use- 
fulness.” 


OLD SHROPSHIRE LIFE. 
63. By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 6s, 


16 Full-Page Illustrations. 


PALL MALL GAZEITE,—" A fascinating book.” 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ Thoroughly readable from 
cover to cover.” 











READY SHORTLY, 


NEW LETTERS 
OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited and Annotated by ALEXAN DER CARLYLE. 


Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 





READY SHORTLY. 


THE NAPOLEON OF 
NOTTING HILL. 


6s. By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON, 6s, 
With a Cover Design by W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON. 





HENRY J. WOOD. 
By ROSA NEWMARCH. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. of ‘‘ Living Masters of Music.” 2s. 6d. net. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—‘‘A remarkably interesting 
subject, and one which will immediately appeal to every 
music-lover.” 





WORDSWORTH’S GRAVE. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Leather, 1s. €d. net ; cloth, 1s. net. 
Vol. XV. in “Flowers of Parnassus.” 


NEW POEMS. 


5s.net. By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIRE, 5s. net. 
Author of ‘Granite Dust.’ 








MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 

8 - * 
IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, K.C.V.O. F.R.S., Vice-President. of the Department of Agriculture ang 

Technical Instruction for Ireland, Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland. Large crown 8vo, ds. net. 

“That a man who is in office should not hesitate to give us his deliberate opinions says a good deal for his 
characteristic boldness and unconventionality. That he should not only publish a book, but also fill it with the freest ana 
frankest criticism on the men with whom he has worked, marked throughout with the most admirable temper and the 
ripest knowledge, goes far to make such a volume one of the most important contributions to contemporary history in our 
time. For if Sir Horace does not know the Irish nature no one does......With such a book itis difficult to know where t: 
begin and where to stop. Sir Horace has something to say extremely valuable for all of us to ponder and digest.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

***Treland in the New Century’ is beyond doubt one of the most thoughtful and fruitful contributions to the Irish 
question that have been made by any writer during the last twenty years. We have here a book which, unlike so many 
others written on the same subject, is at once practical and theoretical, which enters into the life and character of the Irish 
people, and which suggests methods of helping them that have been tried and not found wanting in actual administration. 
‘aaa Let us, in conclusion, say that this is a beok of real importance, which marks a promising stage in Irish development, 
It is alsoa book of considerable literary power and charm, but its merit above all is that it bears on it the stamp of 
sincerity.”— Westminster Gazette. 


THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 4 vols. Vols. I. and II. 1804-54, medium 8vo, 30s. net, 

‘On the first Monday in March the British and Foreign Bible Society will keep its hundredth birthday...... We do 
not think any celebration that may have been planned can more notably or successfully signalize the occasion than the 
two handsome volumes, containing a record of the first fifty years of the Society's life, that lie before us...... With regard to 
Mr. Canton’s volumes, we should be reluctant to say anything that might detract from our commendation of a book which 
is the product of a difficult task most successfully executed.” — Guardian. 

“That Mr. Canton’s work would be conscientious, artistic, and picturesque was certain. Every friend of the Bible 
Society will rejoice that his book has been written with the fullest and most cordial sympathy. The more he has studied 
his materials, the more his admiration has grown. Long as the book is, no one will find it too long. It is full of life—the 
best kind of life—and ought to appeal to a public even wider than the constituency of the Society.” —British Weekly. 


THE STORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


By WILLIAM CANTON. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


RUSKIN IN OXFORD, and other Studies. 


By the Very Rev. G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham. With Illustrations. Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. 
**It is an interesting and scholarly volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“Certainly to say that a book pleases, and turns a dull hour into a pleasant one, is high praise, and such prais 
‘ Ruskin in Oxford’ earns admirably. It is to be commended for other reasons—its geniality of tone, agreeable style, and 
width of knowledge among them.””—St. /ames’s Gazette. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


The Story of a Medieval Monastery. By the Very Rev. Dean HODGES, Principal of the Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. With Photogravure Illustrations and Plans. Square demy 8vo, 1Us. 6d. net. 


GODS AND FIGHTING MEN. 


The Story of the Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland. Arranged and put into English by Lady GREGORY, 
Editor and Translator of ‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne,’ * Poets and Dreamers,’ &c. With a Preface by W. B. YEATS. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net 

“To say that Lady Gregory’s new collection of Irish legends is worthy of her ‘Cuchulain of Muirthemne’ is praise 
enough.”—Dasly Crronicle. 

“Lady Augusta Gregory has added another leaf to the crown of laurel she is winning by her studies in ancient Gaeli 
folk-lore and legend. Her ‘ Gods and Fighting Men,’ just published, is as n-ively delightful, as mentally refreshing anc 
invigorating, as her previous books. She is at heart a poet, and the limitless wealth of imagination of the Irish mind, its 
quaintness and simplicity, its gravity and peculiar humour, have passed into her possession and inspired her pen to fine 
issues,”— Yorkshire Post. 


THE ELEMENTS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By MOHIT CHANDRA SEN, M.A., Professor of Ripon College, India. Large crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [Just out. 


HISTORY OF THE CORPORATION OF THE SONS OF 
THE CLERGY, 1655-1904. 


By the Rev. E. H. PEARCE, Rector of Christ Church, Newgate Street. With Illustrations. Square Gang Sen. 5s. net, 
(Ready next wee’. 








[Just cut, 











NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 42, MARCH, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 





EDITORIAL ARTICLES : 
The DYNASTS—ON the LINE. 
The REORGANISATION of the WAR OFFICE. Julian Corbett. 
The FAVOURED FORKIGNER: a Comparison in Burdens. H. J. Tennant, M.P. 
BUSHIDO: the Japanese Ethical Code. Alfred Stead. 
The JAPANESE WARRIOR: Old Style. Hon. W. P. Reeves. 
CANON AINGER: a Personal Impression. Edith Sichel. 


ITALIAN POLICY and the VATICAN ( luded). C datore F. Santini, Liberal Leader in the Italian 
Parliament. 


The PRUSSIAN CO-OPERATION at WATERLOO. J. Holland Rose, Litt.D. 

TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS by CRABBE. Edited by R. Huchon. 
PESCOCOSTANZO and ITS LACEMAKERS. Illustrated. Marchesa de Viti de Marco 
The GIANT INFANT and ITS GOLDEN SPOON (concluded), L. Dougall. 

FORT AMITY. XX.-XXII. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 











JOHN LANE, Publisher, Lordon and New York, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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NEW 6s. NOVELS. 





| 


BY THE AUTHOR OF | 
‘THE SHEEP STEALERS.’ 


THE INTERLOPER. 
BY | 


VIOLET JACOB. 
THE INTERLOPER. 


OUTLOOK. —* A delightful 
story, excellently told in unaffected, 
natural style.” 


THE INTERLOPER. 


MORNING POST.—< A fine 
novel from start to finish, written 
in a brisk and easy style.” 


THE INTERLOPER. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ A well-told | 


tale, full of life and incident.” 


THE INTERLOPER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SHEEP STEALERS.’ | 


THE INTERLOPER. | 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 


THE INTERLOPER. | 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
UNTO EACH MAN HIS OWN. 


By SAMUEL GORDON. 


THE LAW OF LIFE. 
By ANNA McC. SHOLL. 


THE ISLAND PHARISEES. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish a 
New \ovel by the Author of ‘ The 


Open Question’ on THURSDAY, 
March 10: 


THE MAGNETIC NORTH. 





lucid account of modern Korea 





By ELIZABETH ROBINS, 


THE TOPIC OF THE HOUR. 


KOREA. 


ANGUS HAMILTON. 


Price Fifteen Shillings net. 
SECOND EDITION. 


KOREA. 


SPECTATOR. —“A full 


and 
The best map of Korea that has 
yet been published. Will be valued 
as one of the most trustworthy 


_ documents we possess.” 


KOREA. 
KOREA. 


With a large Map and many 
Illustrations. 


ACADEMY.—“A_ well-con- 


sidered, matured, and informing 


work by a man who knows the 
country from end to end, and can 
put pictures on paper with con- 
summate ease.” 


KOREA. 
KOREA. 
ANGUS HAMILTON. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’. 


Price Fifteen Shillings net. 





ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Condi- 
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An Epoch in Irish History: Trinity College, 
Dublin, its Foundations and Early For- 
tunes. By John Pentland Mahaftfy, D.D. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

A NEEDFUL yet, we fear, a somewhat 

ungrateful—certainly a laborious—task is 

here tackled with characteristic energy and, 
let us say at once, accomplished with com- 
plete success by that distinguished represen- 

tative of Anglo-Irish versatility, Dr. J. P. 

Mahaffy. College histories, for the most 

part, are neither very entertaining nor, 

perhaps, very edifying; where they travel 
outside the transcription and interpreta- 
tion of ancient statutes, charters, deeds 
of gift, and the like, they are apt to 
become a mere small - beer chronicle of 
internal squabbles relieved with an occa- 
sional anecdote of individual eccentricity. 

Even to the Fellows themselves the past 

history of their college, as Charles Lamb 

shrewdly observes, is too often a matter of 
profound indifference. ‘‘ Your caputs, and 
heads of colleges,’ he writes, 


“care less than anybody else about such ques- 
tions. Contented to suck the milky fountains 
of their Alma Mater, without enquiring into 
the venerable gentlewoman’s years, they rather 
hold such curiosities to be impertinent— 
unreverent. They have their good glebe 
lands in manu, and care not much to rake into 
the title-deeds,”’ 


Happily, in this instance the author has 
had the practical support of the Board of 
Trinity College, though, if we may judge by 
ahint dropped in his preface, Dr. Mahaffy’s 
enterprise has hardly met with all the sym- 
pathy it deserved at the hands of the 
general staff. The book, however, is no 
dryasdust abstract of the muniment room 
—still less a chronicle of petty feuds, or 
of the humours of unscoured recluses— 


phantoms 
In texture midway between life and books. 





It is an account of the establishment 
and early vicissitudes of the ‘‘ College of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, hard by 
Dublin’’—a foundation, be it understood, 
possessing and exercising, in virtue of its 
original charter (March 3rd, 1591, old style), 
all the functions and privileges of a uni- 
versity ; but it is also much more than this. 
Regarding Trinity College less as a nest or 
hive of scholars than as a standing symbol 
and exponent of the benefits accruing to 
Ireland from the English occupation, Dr. 
Mahaffy endeavours throughout to treat the 
College as a microcosm reflecting the condi- 
tion of the country around it, and to cor- 
relate its internal affairs as closely as 
possible with the wider affairs of the island. 
Thus, while the story of a particular founda- 
tion occupies the bulk of his book, the 
general history of Ireland and its social and 
intellectual conditions are never lost sight 
of. In a word, Dr. Mahaffy’s work must be 
recognized as a contribution to Irish history 
at large in the days of Elizabeth and 
James I., as well as to our knowledge of the 
birth and modest beginnings of the great 
College and University of Dublin. Nor are 
his pages less memorable for their candour 
and impartiality than for the practised skill 
with which scanty and often recondite 
materials are woven into a lucid and ani- 
mated narrative. 

In his opening chapter Dr. Mahafiy takes 
a rapid survey of the condition of society 
and education in Ireland towards the close 
of the sixteenth century, and here already 
we may trace the art of the trained his- 
torian in his deft handling of meagre and 
sometimes seemingly inconsistent sources. 
The narrative incidentally furnishes a reply 
to the queries so frequently heard, so 
seldom convincingly answered—Is the bitter 
enmity between Ireland and England, which 
has lasted so many hundreds of years, an 
antipathy of race or of creed? Are the 
differences between them rooted in the 
blood, or are they simply due to the blunders 
and inconsistencies of English rule? We 
proceed to give the gist of Dr. Mahaffy’s 
reply to these questions. 

It is plain from the evidence we have of 
the condition of the Roman Church in Ire- 
land during the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century—the neglect of religious education, 
the decay of the parish churches, the bold- 
nees with which Church property was 
raided by the Irish chieftains—that it was 
not likely long to withstand a resolute 
policy of reformation, pushed home with 
vigour and persistency. At the bidding of 
Henry VIII. many of the bishops had for- 
sworn the Papal supremacy, and were pre- 
pared to remain in their sees under the new 
régime. There is no evidence that the 
country in general deplored or resented the 
suppression of the religious houses. Many 
faithful sons of the Church were ready 
to accept grants of the sequestrated lands 
from the Crown, nor during the reign of 
Mary was there any restitution attempted 
of the confiscated land that had been thus 
granted away from the monks. Though the 
mass was restored by her, the new liturgy 
was not suppressed with any thoroughness 
in Ireland, and when Elizabeth became 
queen the people of Ireland were not yet 
split into two opposite camps, shepherded 
and drilled by hostile priests. The titular 





bishops appointed by Rome in defiance of 
the Crown were mostly absentees, and luke- 
warm in upholding the Papal supremacy. 
In general, ‘‘the machinery of the Church 
of Rome in Ireland was far too rusty and 
out of repair to save the country from con- 
version to Protestantism.” Theneed of better 
means of education was felt by the Romanist 
and Protestant laity alike; and when, in 
the early years of Elizabeth, Sir Henry 
Sidney was endeavouring to meet this want 
by founding a university upon the sup- 
pressed Collegiate Church of St. Patrick 
in Dublin—an attempt thwarted by Arch- 
bishop Loftus and the other office-holders 
of St. Patrick’s—amongst his supporters 
none was more prominent than James 
Stanihurst, a Roman Catholic, Recorder of 
Dublin, and Speaker of the House of 
Commons, 

When, again, Sir John Davis, writing in 
the time of King James, recounts all the 
causes which had hindered the final conquest 
of Ireland, he entirely ignores the influence 
of the Roman Church. He clearly perceived 
that this was not one of the old permanent 
factors of antagonism, and that diversity of 
race and habits, along with the mistaken 
and vacillating policy of successive English 
rulers, were causes sufficient to explain the 
course of past events. 

Again, we know from Spenser (c. 1760) 
that, among the country folk at least, 
veneration for the outward forms of 
religion was a superstition merely, and the 
soggarth (sacerdos) little more than a wizard 
amongst savages. ‘‘The adventures of 
Captain Cuellar,” writes Dr. Mahaffy, 


‘‘ wrecked from the Armada on the coast of 
Sligo, show us the real condition of the ‘mere 
Irish’ as late as 1588. He describes them as 
Christians indeed, but as ignorant and reckless 
savages. Nor had they any local priesthood to 
teach them that the Spaniards were their best 
friends, and likely to save them from English 
tyranny, which they had felt and already hated. 
The population thought of nothing but wreck- 
ing and plundering the strangers, and of murder- 
ing them in case of resistance. They thus 
played directly into the hands of Fitz- 
william [the English general] and his very 
small force, which might easily have been 
checked, and terms made, had the natives or 
their advisers [the priests] possessed one spark 
of political sense...... So utterly useless and 
powerless were the local clergy in a province 
not yet seriously affected by the Reformation.” 


Such, then, were the positionand influence 
of the Roman Church in Ireland up to, say, 
the year 1570. But within the next thirty 
years, and more particularly during the last 
decade of the century, a momentous change 
followed. A great spiritual revolution spread 
throughout the country, which saved Ireland 
for the Papacy, and welded Irish and Anglo- 
Irish together under the banner first of 
Spain, afterwards of Rome. Briefly, this 
was the work of a few members of the 
Jesuit Order, who, coming over with 
authority derived from the Pope, gained 
admission to the schools already exist- 
ing in Cork, Kilkenny, Limerick, and 
Youghal — possibly even in Dublin — 
and thus preoccupied the hearts of the 
rising generation; while, by the simple 
expedient of enlarging upon the bar- 
barities, the cruel exactions, and the 
wholesale confiscations practised by the 
English, they contrived without difficulty to 
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sap the loyalty not alone of the Irish 
chieftains and churls, but also of the Anglo- 
Irish landholders scattered through the 
country, and even of the yeomen of the 
Pale. ; 

In 1588 an old policy, abandoned since 
the days of Richard II. and, later, of Queen 
Mary, was revived by Elizabeth. On the 
defeat and attainder of the Earl of Desmond 
the Queen resolved to dispose of his vast 
estates—over 550,000 acres extending from 
Youghal to Tralee— by planting there 
English gentlemen and yeomen for the 
cultivation of the district, and as a garrison 
against further revolt. This settlement 
must have yielded the Jesuits a new 
and powerful argument against English 
aggression :— 

‘*Tt was now plain that what England coveted 
was Irish land. If a chieftain rose in arms, 
and was conquered in open war, not only was 
he attainted, exiled, and ruined, but all his 
dependents, all the lesser men who were mem- 
bers of his clan, and had lesser rights to 
portions of land under his suzerainty, were dis- 
possessed, and their property given to strangers, 
Ancient freeholds, ancestral traditions, the 
rights of land property so dear to the Irish 
nature—all were rudely violated.” 

Such was the cogent reasoning addressed 

by the Jesuit emissary to the native chief- 
tains. As regards the landless peasant, 
evidence abounds that the English rule was 
a rule of blood. The proofs collected by 
Dr. Mahaffy cover many pages, terrible to 
read. Out of these we select one represen- 
tative testimony—that of Lord Grey de 
Wilton, during whose two years’ deputy- 
ship (1581-3) ‘1,485 chief men and 
gentlemen have been slain, not counting 
those of meaner sort, nor yet executions by 
law, and killing of churls innumerable.” 
And yet this was not a time of open war! 
‘‘For many years after its foundation,” 
writes Dr. Mahaffy, 
‘*the students of Trinity College could not pass 
the Castle on their way into Dublin without 
seeing the heads of great natives rotting over 
the battlements. One Deputy (Russell) even 
complains that the air is corrupted with the 
number of them...... In 1589 the constant 
reports of Bingham’s cruelties in Connaught 
aia produced a Commission of high officials 
from Dublin to report upon his conduct...... 
They found in camp three children—Burkes 
of Mayo —as pledges, the eldest 14, all of 
whom had learned English, and could read and 
write...... These Bingham was about to execute, 
owing to some recrudescence of rebellion in 
Mayo, but the Commission objected. Bingham, 
however, took the opportunity of their being 
at supper to carry out his purpose ‘ most 
devilishly and Turkishly,’ for the children 
begged to see a priest and confess themselves, 
and died with the most pathetic heroism.”’ 

And this was but one of many similar 
horrors recorded in official reports and 
letters. In 1598 Capt. Thomas Lee, meet- 
ing a pardoned rebel, Art O’Toole, in the 
co. Wicklow, pulled out his eyes, and so left 
him upon the highway. And yet O’Toole 
was under English protection, and actually 
had his licence upon him at the time! 
‘‘ Worse than this hideous crime,’’ comments 
Dr. Mahaffy, “‘is the difficulty of inflicting 
punishment for it, and the cool wayin which 
it is discussed by the Government officials.”’ 

The facts recited above explain the 
facility with which the Irish chieftains and 
their dependants, together with the churls, 





were won over by the Jesuits to the 
cause of Rome. But what were the 
arguments with which the emissaries seduced 
the cities and the Pale? What were the 
grievances under the sting of which the 
mercantile and professional classes—in other 
words, the great majority of the educated 
Anglo-Irish — seceded, either openly or 
covertly, to the side of the Pope? Their 
standing grievances were the neglect, 
coupled with the oppression, of her 
Majesty’s governing officials. Of the three 
distinct kinds—English, Anglo-Irish, and 
Irish—into which the population of the 
island was divided, none had _ suffered 
greater hardship than the old Anglo-Irish 
settlers of the Pale. They were for ever 
being attacked and despoiled by the savage 
Irish on its inland border, at times, indeed, 
pursued up to the very walls of Dublin :— 


“Either they must wield the sword with 
one hand and the plough with the other, like 
Nehemiah’s workmen, or the Greeks of the 
Crimea described by Dio Chrysostom, or they 
must appeal for help to the Lord Deputy. If 
they did, an English army of occupation, includ- 
ing the hired light troops known as Her 
Majesty’s kerne, was quartered upon them, and 
the exactions of this army were worse than the 
raids of the savage natives. Even for wars far 
beyond the Pale...... the provisions of the troops 
were all exacted from the Pale at the Queen’s 
price paid in bills, which, being difficult to 
realize in cash, were usually of no value at all. 
The result was that the Elizabethan wars in 
Ireland completely ruined the yeomen of the 
Pale. Many returned to England ; the others 
were reduced to beggary...... When Ormond 
complains of the...... largelandholders with castles 
in Leix, who gave them up without a fight, we 
must remember that the alternative was to sup- 
port these terrible bands of mercenaries who ate 
them out of house and home. This lamentable 
condition of things...... of course impoverished 
not only the yeomen, but the gentlemen and 
lords of the Pale ;...... and it may have been an 
honest reply of the gentry of the Pale, when 
asked to contribute to the building of Trinity 
College, that they were too poor to give any- 
thing.” 

In the cities, again, the merchants found 
their trade half-ruined by the many English 
restrictions upon exports; while under the 
rule, say, of Spain, as the Jesuits would not 
fail to point out, their shipping trade would 
be certain to increase a hundredfold, to say 
nothing of enlarged facilities for smug- 
gling. Lastly, in the case of the lawyers 
and official classes, it is easy to see how 
their material interests were bound up with 
the interests of Rome. The policy of im- 
porting Englishmen to occupy all the pro- 
minent and lucrative places—judgeships, 
treasurerships, bishoprics, and the like— 
has been always resented by the educated 
Anglo-Irish, and in those days must have 
tended to exasperate their feelings towards 
England and everything English, her 
religion included. Moreover, it was to the 
Irish lawyers alone that the cities could 
look to defend them against English 
encroachments upon their chartered rights. 
We meet them, too, as counsel for the lords 
of the Pale when these are cited for 
recusancy. Thus they had an important 
part to play on the Roman side, while on 
the English (Protestant) side they found 
the chief honours and prizes of their calling 
wrested from their hands by some English 
intruder. Such were the circumstances in 





which the Jesuits achieved the resubjuga- 
tion of Ireland. The consummation of their 
task is marked by the dangerous iasurrec- 
tion of Shan O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, which 
spread over the whole country, and, in 
1598, culminated in a rising which cleared 
the entire Munster plantation in a week. 
This was the first Irish rebellion in which 
religion was advanced as a concurrent pre- 
text with nationality. Alarmed by the pro- 
secution of recusants (1595-7), the country 
priests began to identify their creed with the 
native cause, and to preach that the crusade 
against the ancient faith was part and 
parcel of the English invasion of Irish 
rights of property. 

‘*That this idea was alive in Ireland as early 
as Sidney’s time seems certain; it never 
acquired strength and missionary enthusiasm 
till taken up by the Jesuits. It was they who 
translated the quarrel of race into one of creed, 
and gradually made the latter so predominant 
that in the present day, when the distinction of 
Irish and Anglo-Irish is well nigh obliterated as 
to race, the distinction of Catholic and Protestant 
has so completely replaced it that a Kavanagh 
or an O'Brien, because he is a Protestant, is 
regarded by the common people as an English- 
man and even as a stranger, while a Martin or 
a Domvile, nay even a settler of the last genera- 
tion, is taken to be an Irishman if he be a 
Catholic. The difference of race has not really 
disappeared, far from it. The blend of Irish 
and Anglo-Irish has produced a population with 
intellectual and social qualities very different 
from those of the present English...... But these 
contrasts...... are as nothing compared to the 
contrast of creed. If this were abolished we may 
say confidently that the ‘ Irish Question’ would 
presently be laid at rest. Thus the old 
conflict between the tribal, pastoral, semi- 
nomadic Irishman and the civic, agricultural, 
settled Englishman, which was at the root of 
all the earlier troubles, was replaced by a 
spiritual conflict in which reverence for the 
Pope and the clergy, with their sacraments and 
relics, was adopted as the one fixed point of his 
life by the Irish Esau, while the English Jacob 
allowed himself the mental disturbance of exer- 
cising his private judgment, and insisted upon 
the necessity of rational persuasion by preaching 
the Gospel, which preaching he might dispute 
if he chose.” 


We have reached our limits, and must 
reluctantly suppress much that we had to 
say concerning this many-sided and inspiring 
book. Of the history proper of the College 
we have, indeed, said nothing; we will only 
say that Dr. Mahaffy’s work supersedes, for 
the period which it covers, the dull and too 
frequently uncritical pages of the worthy 
Stubbs. The volume closes with an account 
of John Stearne the elder (1624-69), Senior 
Fellow, Professor of Civil Law, Hebrew, 
and Physic, and first. President of the 
College of Physicians—a notable example 
of thut peculiar type which distinguishes 
Trinity College, Dublin, to this day :— 

‘¢ Instead of devoting all his life to one study, 
he mastered several branches and, so far as we 
know, taught each of them as ably as any of his 
colleagues. From that day to the close of the 
nineteenth century this manysidedness has 
been the peculiar fashion of the College, and 
has produced men whom specialists have 
acknowledged as masters in each of their 
studies. This quality was originally stimu- 
lated by the circumstance of a small staff 
being compelled to teach many subjects; but 
its strange success in avoiding superficiality 
must be due to soma deeper cause than this, 
or the many and stringent requirements of the 
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Fellowship Examination. The real cause seems 
to be the versatility of the Anglo-Irish intellect, 
that type represented all over the world in so 
many successful soldiers, traders, lawyers, 
statesmen, that it may fairly be regarded as the 
most valuable strain in the very composite 
Anglo-Saxon race. Trinity College has been 
from the beginning the College of this Anglo- 
Irish breed, and that is the reason why it has 
flourished and produced great results in the 
face of great obstacles, in spite of many 
rebellions and revolutions.” 

Let us add that the republic of letters 
has long since recognized and acclaimed, in 
the writer of these words, one of the living 
representatives of the selfsame brilliant 
type and temperament. 








A History of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. By William Canton. 2 vols. 
(Murray.) 

Next week the British and Foreign Bible 

Society is celebrating its centenary, this 

famous organization, whose field is the 

world, having been founded on March 7th, 

1804. In these two portly volumes Mr. 

Canton tells anew the story of the Society—of 

its small beginning, of its rapid growth, and 

of the amazing extension of its operations 
up to the year of its jubilee (1854). (The 
history of the next fifty years will doubtless 
appear in due time, and from the same pen, 
we presume.) In religious circles in Eng- 
land it has long been an article of faith that 
the founding of the British and Foreign 

Bible Society was due to the fact that a little 

Welsh girl, Mary Jones, had to trudge many 

miles from her home in order to obtain a 

Bible, such was the scarcity of the sacred 

book in the Principality at the beginning of 

the nineteenth century. As an honest his- 
torian, Mr. Canton is obliged to shatter this 
fond delusion and to show from indubitable 
evidence that Mary Jones’s connexion with 
the memorable event was merely incidental, 

the story of her journey having obtained a 

fictitious importance through the accretions 

and alterations of well-meaning but ill- 

informed persons, whose piety outweighed 

their knowledge. 

Two men may be considered the “fathers” 
of the Society—one, the Rev. Thomas 
Charles, of Bala, who in December, 1802 
submitted to the Religious Tract Society 
Committee the besetting question: ‘“ How 
a large and cheap edition of the Bible could 
be had in Welsh, and how, if possible, a 
permanent repository of Bibles could be 
procured, that there might be no more 
scarcity of them among the poor Welsh” ; 
the other, the Rev. Joseph Hughes, a mem- 
ber of the above-named committee, who, in 
the course of the discussion initiated by Mr. 
Charles, uttered the momentous suggestion : 
“Surely a society might be formed for the 
—— ; and if for Wales, why not for the 

ngdom—why not for the whole world?” 

The idea of the distribution of the Scriptures 

was not a new one, for it had entered into 

the schemes of the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge, founded as far back 

as 1698, and of other organizations of the 

eighteenth century; but in all these cases 
the aim had been chiefly to serve British 
subjects. The suggestion of Mr. Hughes 
was hailed with enthusiasm, and steps were 
at once taken to give it practical effect. 
The times were propitious. The spiritual 





awakening that resulted from the preaching l 


of Wesley and Whitefield, the French 
Revolution, and even the Napoleonic wars 
were all factors that tended to the success of 
the movement. With the British ‘‘religious 
public,”’ which, as Mr. Canton remarks in 
another part of his work, “ whatever its 
limitations and prejudices, is ultimately the 
one ‘ public’ that in this country is nume- 
rically entitled to the name,” the idea seems 
to have at once—to use an expressive 
vulgarism—“ caught on”; and from the 
day of its foundation the Society has never 
wanted for funds. Doubtless one great 
cause of the success of the Society was the 
catholicity of its constitution; though, as 
Mr. Canton shows, this very fact led to 
abstention, and even active opposition, 
in some quarters at the outset, and to 
serious secessions later. The formation 
of auxiliaries, both at home and abroad, is 
another factor to which much, if not most, 
of the Society’s success must be ascribed. 
The story of the establishment of these 
auxiliaries—first in Europe, thenin America, 
Asia, and Africa—occupies a considerable 
portion of the work, and as told by Mr. 
Canton is full of interest, sometimes, 
indeed, painful and tragic. Of the early 
workers in this important field, mention 
should be made of the Rev. Dr. Steinkopff, 
who was one of the secretaries of the Society 
at its foundation, and survived to take part 
in the celebration of its jubilee. Two other 
names appear prominently in the pages of 
the first volume, those of Messrs. Hender- 
son and Paterson, who between them 
managed to cover a good part of 
Europe with auxiliaries, and to interest 
emperors and kings ia the Society’s 
work. Difficulties and dangers were appa- 
rently of no account with the Society’s 
agents. Thus we read of Mr. Paterson’s 
remaining in Copenhagen during its bom- 
bardment by the English, and of his enter- 
ing Moscow just after it had been burnt by 
the Russians, and leaving it only shortly 
before the battle of Borodino. Perhaps 
the most interesting of the agents here 
mentioned is Borrow, whose first association 
with the Society dates from 1833, when he 
was sent to St. Petersburg to see an edition 
of the Manchu Testament through the press. 
In the second volume we hear a good deal 
more about him in connexion with his 
travels in Spain and Portugal, so vividly 
described in his immortal book ‘ The Bible 
in Spain,’ in which, says Mr. Canton, Borrow 
‘hit’ the religious public.” ‘‘ No other 
book of his,”’ adds Mr. Canton, 

‘*had the advantage of the same appeal. The 
fact that he had been the agent of the Bible 
Society no doubt contributed to its success ; on 
the other hand, no other publication, before or 
since, had or has done so much to make known 
the work and the claims of the Bible Society.” 
It is pathetic to notice how, again and again, 
Borrow gives expression to his longing to 
visit and even end his days in China, a 
cherished hope that was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. The Society was ever ready to print, or 
to pay towards the printing of, translations 
of the Scriptures into various languages, its 
zeal sometimes outrunning its discretion in 
this respect, for in many cases the transla- 
tions, when printed, were found to be vir- 
tually useless. As arule, however, the money 
expended in this direction was well spent. 


We have referred above to certain dis- 
agreements that troubled the Society. These 
arose from various causes. In the ‘‘ Apo- 
erypha Controversy” virtually the whole 
of the continental churches were at one in 
desiring the circulation of the Apocrypha 
with the canonical books, a demand to 
which the committee of the Society, promoting 
in a narrow spirit an incomplete Bible, could 
not see its way to accede. After various 
attempts to solve the difficulty, the com- 
mittee resolved to let the continental friends 
circulate the Apocrypha on their own 
responsibility, the Society abstaining from 
any support to such action. Though this 
led to the secession of the continental 
auxiliaries, and also of those in Scotland 
(where the Society’s opposition to the 
Apocrypha was considered not strong 
enough), the Society’s work did not ulti- 
mately suffer on that account. The “ Tests 
Controversy” was brought about by the 
action of certain narrow-minded persons, 
to whom the undenominational character of 
the Society’s committee was an offence. 
As the ‘‘ Apocrypha Controversy ” led to the 
ultimate establishment of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland, so the ‘‘ Unitarian Con- 
troversy”’ resulted in the formation of the 
Trinitarian Bible Society and the American 
Bible Society. Finally, there was the 
“‘ Baptism Controversy,” the outcome of 
which was the loss to the Society of the 
support of the Baptist denomination, and 
the founding of the Bible Society. In 
dealing with all these questions Mr. Canton 
gives the arguments on both sides, but 
naturally takes the view of the Society as 
the right one. 

We have noticed very few errors, the 
only serious one being on p. 152 of vol. ii., 
where the date of the publication of 
Valentin Haiiy’s book for the blind is given 
as ‘1871,” instead of 1786. The form 
‘‘ Sifihalese,’’ which is used throughout this 
work, is erroneous, and the variant 
‘‘ Siihali,” which occurs once, is impos- 
sible. The plural of conch is conchs, not 
‘* conches” (p. 332 of vol. ii.) ; and we wish 
that Mr. Canton would not speak of “the” 
Mauritius. 

The illustrations (mostly portraits) are 
good, and the indexes (one for each 
volume) are excellent. 








The First of Empires. By W. St. Chad Bos- 
cawen. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tuts is a very slovenly book. On opening 
it, one is struck by the number of misprints, 
which in some cases alter the meaning of 
the author, and throughout give a sarcastic 
turn to the thanks which Mr. Boscawen 
renders in his preface to the friend who is 
supposed to have read ‘‘a large portion of 
the proofs of the work.” Mistakes occur 
in many languages; and, while we have 
“malo occo” for malo occhio, ‘‘ necropoli” 
for necropolises, and ‘‘ made”? for mace heads, 
hardly a proper name escapes genes oo 
cation. Among other slips we have 
noticed the following: ‘‘ West Car” for 
Westcar papyrus, ‘“‘de Candole” for De 
Candolle, ‘‘Kephren” for Khephren, 
“Shal-el-Arab’’ for Shatt-el-Arab, and 
‘‘Khahun and Gorub” for Kahun and 
| Gurob. Father Scheil’s name is invariably 
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written ‘“Schiel” ; Libyan, ‘“ Lybian”; | centuries before Ismi-Dagan, and it is pro- 


Chiron the Centaur is called ‘“‘ Khieron”’ ; 
and the ‘ Textes Elamites Sémitiques’ are 
quoted either as ‘“‘Textes Elamite Semi- 
tique ” or as ‘‘ Textes Elamite Semitiques.” 
These slips are mentioned at the outset 
because they are likely to prejudice the 
uninquiring against what is really a valu- 
able book. Mr. Boscawen is q trained 
Assyriologist, with a more than competent 
knowledge of the cuneiform texts, and a 
working acquaintance with the hiero- 
glyphic. Those who are acquainted with 
the subject-matter of the book will know 
from the name of the author that it is to be 
taken seriously. But it is addressed in the 
first instance to the general reader, and if 
he, arguing from what he knows to what 
he does not, judges of Mr. Boscawen’s 
accuracy in things archeological from 
his performance in such simple matters as 
spelling and grammar, we think Mr. Bos- 
cawen will have no one to blame but 
himself and his proof-reader. For the rest, 
‘The First of Empires’ is, of course, the 
early Babylonian kingdom, and it and its 
culture are here described with special refer- 
ence to that of Egypt, and with all necessary 
maps and illustrations, some of which are 
original and appear here for the first time. 
Mr. Boscawen’s theories are somewhat 
daring, but perhaps not more so than the 
evidence warrants, and are certainly attrac- 
tively put. He scores a new point, so far as 
we know, when he asserts that man is the 
only animal who has shown any faculty for 
drawing, and has thus left behind him 
records of events for the use of his descend- 
ants. He follows nearly all other Assyrio- 
logists in asserting the civilization of Baby- 
lonia to have been derived from the 
Sumerians; but although we agree with 
him in this, we wish he had given some 
summary of the arguments upon which his 
contention rests. He is no more able than 
any one else to make a guess at the 
primitive seat of the Sumerian race, but 
he supplies many and convincing reasons 
for supposing that it must have been 
elsewhere than in the Mesopotamian plain, 
and that it was certainly in a moun- 
tainous country. That the citadel of a 
Sumerian town was originally a stockaded 
fastness is, as he says, very probable, and 
he ingeniously traces the buttresses of early 
Babylonian architecture to the posts of the 
stockade. So he shows us that the sickle 
set with teeth, which seems to have been 
one of the earliest agricultural implements 
known to man, was originally the jaw of 
an ox or sheep, and that the wooden model 
was invented to avoid the necessity of 
slaughtering a fresh animal every time a 
new tool was required. He is probably 
right when he tells us that the sun as the 
personification of cosmic order becomes in 
time the “lord of moral law,” although it 
is possible that the “‘all-seeing eye” of the 
sun may have also had something to do with 
the attribution to him of judicial functions. 
We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Bos- 
cawen when he asserts that Ismi-Dagan is 
the earliest viceroy of Assyria whose date is 
known to us. In the ‘Annals of the Kings 
of Assyria,’ lately reviewed in the Atheneum 
(July 18th, 1903), Dr. Budge and Mr. 
King have shown that one Irishsum was 
patest or viceroy of Assyria at least two 








bable that his father Khallu, and perhaps a 
Shushpi-aibi, reigned before him. 

The parallels here drawn between the 
earliest Babylonian and the _ earliest 
Egyptian civilization are extremely in- 
teresting, although from the nature of the 
case they are more like presumptions than 
proof of a connexion between the two. 
The cylinder-seal and the brick-stamp are, 
perhaps, the strongest evidence of a Baby- 
lonian source for Egyptian culture yet 
adduced, and this becomes stronger when 
we reflect that the cylinder-seal passed out 
of use in Egypt with the earlier dynasties. 
The belief that the unburied dead would 
become harmful ghosts from the restless- 
ness arising from want of funeral offerings 
is, we think, shared by other races than the 
two under discussion; and the same may, 
perhaps, be said of the curious habit of 
depicting the king on the monuments as of 
twice the stature of his subjects. The like- 
ness that Mr. Boscawen suggests between 
the code of Hammurabi and the Negative 
Confession of the Book of the Dead is not 
very close ; and the position of the dead in 
what are called ‘contracted’? burials does 
not seem to imply belief in a resurrection, 
although it may argue some theory of a 
life after death. Nor do we see any 
proof for his assertion that the so-called 
slate palettes were all discovered at Hiera- 
conpolis. Yet the fact, very clearly brought 
out by Mr. Boscawen, that the use of clay 
bricks for building must have been im- 
ported into Egypt seems to outweigh all 
vague presumptions. He shows that such 
a mode of construction was forced upon the 
inhabitants of Babylonia, where stone and 
timber were alike extremely scarce, but 
was an exotic in Egypt, where Nile mud 
forms a very imperfect substitute for brick- 
earth. The making of bricks, too, was 
virtually sheobeal after the earlier 
dynasties, and Mr. Boscawen shows that its 
greatest vogue corresponds with fair close- 
ness to the time when the Babylonian and 
Egyptian monarchies were contending for 
the possession of Sinai, and were therefore 
in close contact. Untilfurther order, then, 
we may consider the Babylonian origin of 
many points of Egyptian culture to be 
assured. 

A good deal has been written of late about 
the light cast by Babylonian monuments 
upon Biblical usages and legends, and 
perhaps Mr. Boscawen does not tell us 
much in this respect that isnew. He points 
out, however, a curious parallel to the 
“cursed be the ground for thy sake” pas- 
sage in Genesis in a cuneiform tablet re- 
ferring to the punishment of one Atarpi, who 
had somehow offended the god Ea. Like 
most cuneiform scholars, he is inclined to 
identify Gilgames, thenational and legendary 
hero of the Babylonians, with the Biblical 
Nimrod, and for the first time he points out 
how the names may be made to correspond, 
by supposing Gilgames to have been called 
Nin-Marad, or Lord of Kish, which is for 
him, of course, the Biblical Cush. He will 
have none, however, of the supposed identi- 
fication of Hammurabi with the Amraphel 
of Genesis, and gives many reasons for sup- 
posing the last-named to be Hammurabi’s 
father, Sin - muballit. He is on firmer 
ground when he comes to the code 
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of Hammurabi, here translated in full, 
and shows conclusively enough that the 
“eye for an eye” and ‘‘tooth for a 
tooth’? legislation of the Hebrews ig 
textually set out in the famous stele lately 
discovered by M. de Morgan. Generally, 
there seems ample reason for his assertion 
that the Book of Genesis cannot have been 
written by Moses, although we should 
perhaps add the saving clause ‘‘in the shape 
in which it has come down to us.’”’ His con- 
tention that at the time of the conquest of 
Canaan the cuneiform writing had given place 
in Palestine to a cursive script of Creto- 
Phoenician origin deserves notice, as does 
his theory that the demonology of Christian 
times, as shown in the New Testament and 
in the legend of St. Anthony, was of Baby- 
lonian origin. Altogether Mr. Boscawen 
has produced a very interesting and read- 
able book, and one which, after due allow- 
ance has been made for the carelessness 
with which it seems to have been written, 
may be confidently recommended to the 
general public. The illustrations, appen- 
dixes, and maps are all well done. 








The Seven Golden Odes of Pagan Arabia, 
known also as the Moallakat. Translated 
from the original Arabic by Lady Anne 
Blunt. Done into English Verse by 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. (Published by 
the Translators.) 


Tue art of translation in verse is not an 
easy accomplishment, under the most 
favourable conditions that can be imagined, 
for a person of fastidious taste; indeed, 
such persons are too often deterred by their 
own standard of perfection, and would fain 
discourage those in whom idealism has not 
quenched the impulse to re-create, so far as 
in them lies, the beauty they have found 
hidden in “beautiful old rhyme,’’ that 
others beholding its likeness may recognize, 
however imperfectly, something capable of 
giving the same deep and exquisite pleasure 
which was felt by themselves. How few 
translators succeed in doing this with a 
contemporary German or French original! 
In the case of ancient Arabian poetry the 
difficulties are multiplied a thousandfold. 
The tout cnsemble—language, metaphor, 
sentiment, and scenery—is at first sight 
unintelligible. We read of the desert, 
nothing but the desert, and we have never 
been there. Possibly we have looked at a 
camel through the bars of a cage, but this 
brief acquaintance will scarcely help us to 
appreciate the minute descriptions of their 
“naga”? by Bedouins who passed a great 
part of their lives on her back. Abundance 
of local colour and truth to nature are 
characteristic of Arabian poetry, and in 
these respects it must always appear strange 
and remote to Western civilization. After 
all, however, human interest is supreme, 
even in the desert. Fearless and frank 
critics of nomad life, the bards only utter 
what they have felt and thought, enjoyed 
and suffered, hated and loved. 

‘‘They were at least free gentlemen of blood 
and lineage, undebased by toil and ignoring 
the dignity of labour. They were warriors and 
knights errant, the heroes of their own 
romances, prompt with sword and spear, horse- 
men and camel-riders, tent-dwellers from their 
childhood, and inured to physical hardships of 
all kinds.” 
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Plato, we know, banished poets from his 
Republic, but these he might have welcomed 
whose motto was Truth —the truth of 
reality, not of imagination—for as one of 
them sings :--- 
Best of all verses ever poet made 
Is that to which men answer, “ Truly said.” 

‘The Golden Odes’—or, to use a more 
familiar designation, ‘ The Suspended 
Poems’ (‘ Mu‘allaqit’)—belong to the last 
century before Islam, and, notwithstanding 
their heathen origin, have always been 
regarded by the vast majority of Arabic- 
speaking Moslems as models of unapproach- 
bie excellence. Sir Charles Lyall included 
the Ode of Zuhayr in his admirable 
‘Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry’ 
(1885), but no complete translation in 
English verse has hitherto been attempted. 
Thus the present volume is certainly not 
premature. That it is final may not yet 
be claimed. In the meantime, we con- 

atulate Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne 
Blunt on having enriched the library of 
English poetical translations with a volume 
of rare distinction worthy to stand beside 
FitzGerald’s ‘Quatrains.’ They have wisely 
followed his ‘‘free-handed method,” though 
without taking such extreme liberties as he 
allowed himself in the famous adaptation 
of Omar. The result is a noble rendering 
of the poetry which a more literal version 
must havedissipatedand obscured. Whilethe 
Arabic metres have been copied in the English 
asclosely asthe difference of thetwolanguages 
will permit, and while the peculiar cadence 
of the originals has often been skilfully 
suggested, we are inclined to regret that the 
authors did not see their way to retain the 
troublesome bondageof rhyme. No English- 
man in his senses would seek—a German 
might—to imitate exactly the Arabian 
system by which the same rhyme is repeated 
perhaps eighty or a hundred times in the 
course of a single ode; but would it have 
been impossible to devise some modification 
of that system in accordance with the genius 
of our language? At any rate, blank 
verse is entirely unknown to the Arabs, 
who regard rhyme not as a pleasing orna- 
ment, but as a vital organ; its absence 
here will be felt especially by those who 
remember the sonorous effect produced by 
means of it in an Arabic poem. For this 
defect of form, if defect it be, the reader 
will find ample compensation in the vigour 
and delicacy of the verse, and in the pure, 
terse, and eloquent diction, which makes 
these renderings delightful to lovers of 
English who have not been carried away 
by the flowing tide of false euphuism and 
forced brilliancy. The following quotation 
is from the Ode of Imru’u’l-Qays, which is 
generally considered to be the masterpiece 
of Arabian poetry :— 


Fair too was that other, she the veil-hidden one, 
howdahed how close, how guarded! Yet did she 
welcome me. 
Passed I twixt her tent-ropes,—what though her 
near-of-kin 
lay _— dark to slay me, blood-shedders all of 
em. 
Came I at the mid-night, hour when the Pleiades 
showed as the links of seed-pearls binding the 
_8ky’s girdle. 
_— in, I stood there. She had cast off from 
e 


r 
every robe but one robe, all but her night- 
garment. 
Tenderly she scolded : What is this stratagem ? 
aie > on thine oath, thou mad one. Stark is thy 
unacy. 





Passed we out together, while she drew after us 
on our twin track to hide it, wise, her embroideries. 
Fair-faced she—no redness-—-noble of countenance, 
—- as of glass her bosom, bare with its neck- 
aces. 
Thus are pearls yet virgin, seen through the dark 
water, 
clear in the sea-depths gleaming, pure, inaccessible. 
Coyly she withdraws her, shows us a cheek, a lip, 
she a gazelle of Wijra,—yearling the fawn with 


er. 
Roe-jike her throat slender, white as an ariel’s, 
sleek to thy lips up-lifted,—pearls are its ornament. 
On her shoulders fallen thick lie the locks of her, 
dark as the dark date-clusters hung from the palm- 
branches, 


From the Ode of ‘Antara we take a 
passage very different in tone, the con- 
cluding lines of which recall a famous scene 
in the Iliad :— 


Woe for the baseness of Amru, lord of ingratitude ! 
Verily thanklessnegs turaeth souls from humanity. 
Close have I kept to the war-words thy father once 
spoke to me, 
how I should deal in the death-play, when lips part 
and teeth glitter, 
aatataa thick of the combat heroes unflinch- 
ingly 
cry - men’s ears their defiance, danger forgot by 
em. 
Close have I kept them and stood forth their shield 
from the enemy, 
calling on all with my war-cries, circling and 
challenging. 
There where the horsemen rode strongest I rode out 
in front of them, 
hurled forth my war-shout and charged them ;—no 
man thought blame of me. 
Antar ! they cried; and their lances, well-cords in 
slenderness, 
pressed to the breast of my war-horse still as I 


pressed on them. 
Doggedly strove we and rode we. Ha, the brave 
stallion ! 

now is his breast dyed with blood-drops, his star- 

front with fear of them ! 
Swerved he, as pierced by the spear-points. Then 
in his beautiful 

eyes stood the tears of appealing, words in- 

articulate. 
If he had learned our man’s language, then had he 
called to me : 

if he had known our tongue’s secret, then had he 

cried to me. 

The introduction supplies an admirably 
vivid and entertaining sketch of the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, with particular reference to 
their poetry. Almost every page tempts us 
to quote some picturesque illustration or 
imaginative description of Bedouin life and 
manners, not so much throwing new light 
on the subject as setting in a clear light 
what had been only half realized before. 
Stronger proof could not be desired that for 
the full understanding of the old Arabian 
poems mere book-learning is insufficient 
unless it goes hand in hand with outdoor 
knowledge based on personal observation of 
the life and ways of the desert, and with 
that wider sympathy and insight which only 
the experienced traveller can hope to obtain. 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt and his wife are among 
the few Europeans who have enjoyed this 
inestimable advantage; witness their ‘ Pil- 
grimage to Nejd,’ the Arabian Arcady. 
The fruits of their enterprise are every where 
manifest. Take, for example, this charm- 
ing picture :— 

‘‘There is no part of the earth’s surface 
where love exists under such strenuous and 
endearing conditions as the Arabian desert, 
where the souls of men and women are knit so 
closely by the immense isolation of their lives, 
where either becomes so dependent on the other 
by the constant pressure of material dangers. 
Each little béyt shdar, ‘house of hair,’ is as a 
fortress in the wilderness, set up alone in some 
far valley against the forces of Nature and held 
there by its dual garrison. In the open plain, 
with its wild, parsimonious beauty, every bush 





and stone, every beetle and lizard, every rare 
track of jerboa, gazelle, or ostrich on the sand, 
becomes of value and is remembered, it may be 
years afterwards, while the stones of the camp- 
fires stand black and deserted in testimony of the 
brief season of love. It is only at the time of 
the sihla or general moving of the camp that 
the tribe comes together, the men leading their 
flocks and herds and the women seated, each 
family in its héwdaj or curtained panier, on its 
tallest camel, and singing as they go. Itis 
always a brilliant spectacle, and one that lives 
in memory, as the converging lines wind up the 
valleys at sunrise, and over the crests of the hills 
to their new pastures,” 


Several statements in the introduction 
and in the notes seem to require correction 
or mitigation. What the authors say con- 
cerning the slight influence of superstition 
on the primitive Arabs is altogether too 
sweeping; ¢.., the assertion that 
‘* there is no sound, no voice in all the desert 
that he [the Bedouin] does not recognize as one 
familiar from his childhood, and always to be 
accounted for by natural causes,” 


might easily be disproved by an appeal 
either to the ancient poetry or to the Arabic 
lexicon. The proposition that the ancient 
Arabs had no art of building in stone leaves 
out of account the splendid monuments of 
Sabean and Himyarite architecture, the 
ruins of which are to be seen in Yemen 
at this day. ‘‘There was no piety in 
Pagan Arabia’; we should prefer to say 
‘‘not much,” for it is an unwarrantable 
assumption that all passages of a religious 
character in the pre-Islamic poetry were 
interpolated after Islam—especially as their 
note is often Christian rather than Moham- 
medan. Among theerrors of fact which should 
be corrected in a second edition, we need 
only mention here the twice repeated state- 
ment that Ma‘add was the ancestor of the 
Yemenite Arabs, and as a trivial but annoy- 
ing blemish the inaccurate vocalization of 
proper names. Criticism, we confess, is 
not to our taste on the present occasion. 
We gladly end with a warm eT of 
gratitude to Mr. Wilfrid and Lady Anne 
Blunt for this truly poetical version and for 
a volume which, in spite of its value and 
suggestiveness to students of Arabic, belongs 
less, perhaps, to Oriental scholarship than 
to English literature. 








Elements of Metaphysics. By A. E. Taylor. 
(Methuen & Co.) 
Pror. Taytor makes no secret of the fact 
that he is a staunch and whole-hearted 
follower of Mr. Bradley. At first sight, 
then, it might appear surprising that the 
need should so soon have declared itself for 
a new version of the Bradleian metaphysic. 
For it is not as if this, or any other, kind of 
Absolutism were favourable to the principle 
quot homines tot sententiea. On the contrary, 
the doctrine, on its positive side at least, is 
in pretension final. Further, it is on this 
side a doctrine so ‘‘dishonourably slim” 
in respect to content, that the most ingenious 
literary hand must find it hard to ring 
changes on such a theme. Absolutism, 
however, affirms a little in order to deny 
much. When reality has been exhaus- 
tively defined, there remains i 
to be inexhaustibly stigmatized. Prof. 
Taylor has already devoted a work of con- 





siderable bulk to the systematic exposure 
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of the contradictions implicit in but a single 
sort of appearance, namely morality. 
Meanwhile, it clearly is open to him to 
conduct raids of this kind from his central 
stronghold outwards in a literally infinite 
number of directions. Nor is appearance 
for the Absolutist merely a thing to scoff 
at. For reality has “degrees,” which, 
inversely viewed, are degrees of appear- 
ance. Here, then, is a fresh task of infinite 
extent—to wit, the ordering of relatively 
apprehended values in an absolute scale, 
or of absolute values in a scale relative to 
our imperfect means of estimation; it 
matters not which we say, since in either 
case it is a question of mixing the same 
incompatibles. Or, to put it in another 
way, the nature of reality may be illustrated 
ab extra by an infinite number of analogies 
taken from our imperfect experience, some 
of which will ‘‘seem” better than others, 
though all will ‘‘ really” be bad. Finally, 
human error is infinite. There are endless 
ways of misunderstanding the truth, and 
consequently there are endless ways in 
which those who have the truth may seek 
to remove the misapprehensions of their less 
fortunate brethren. Thus it turns out that, 
after all, Absolutism has as good a right 
as any other metaphysic to re-edit itself as 
often as a competent editor is forthcoming. 

That Prof. Taylor shows himself duly 
competent hardly needs to be said. His 
‘Problem of Conduct’ was a dashing per- 
formance that brought him instant reputa- 
tion. But something even better was in 
store, as the present work—for all that it 
has followed so fast on the heels of the 
other—abundantly testifies. The former 
tendency to redundancy and repetition is 
curbed, the result, perhaps, of attention on 
this occasion to the providing of analyses 
of chapters and an index. The good taste 
cannot be impugned. The tone is quiet and 
impersonal, Moreover, Prof. Taylor has 
wisely set out to write an “Elements,” to 
render himself intelligible to the beginner. 
His example makes us wish that more 
treatises on metaphysics were composed 
with an eye to the beginner. Certainly his 
argument does not seem to suffer in tho- 
roughness because care is taken to be 
lucid. 

A welcome innovation on the ground-plan 
of ‘Appearance and Reality’ is that the 
subject of reality is taken first. Before the 
apparent is criticized to bits, the critic pre- 
sents his credentials. Not only is this 
logically the sound order of exposition, but 
dramatically it avoids anti-climax; for the 

ositive doctrine of Absolutism has this at 
east in common with the ridiculous mouse 
of Horace—that in bulk it is decidedly 
small. In fact, Prof. Taylor manages to 
furnish his key to the central truth of 
things in a single sentence: ‘The prin- 
ciple of the self-consistency of the real 
affords a certain and infallible criterion of 
reality.” In other words, we are referred 
to the law of contradiction. Now this is 
not a psychological law :— 


‘It would be, at least, very hard to sa 
whether a human being is conti or not cf 
holding at once and with equal conviction the 
truth of two contradictory propositions. Cer- 
tainly it is not uncommon to meet persons who 
do fervently profess equal belief in propositions 
which we can see to be inconsistent 3; on the 





other hand, they are usually themselves un- 


aware of the inconsistency. Whether, in all 
cases, they would, if made aware of the incon- 
sistency, revise their belief, is a question which 
it is easier to ask than to answer.” 

Nor is it merely a logical law, having a 
validity relative to the thinking sub- 
ject. For the end it prescribes is one that, 
according to the Bradleian formula, “ some- 
how postulates its existence asa fact.’ We 
are, in short, asked to reaffirm that ‘‘ onto- 
logical proof’? of God (if God is to be 
identified with the Absolute) which Kant 
imagined himself to have expelled from 
metaphysics for good and all. We are 
irrationalists, forsooth, or little better than 
such, if we stop short at holding that the 
law of thought has “ practical’’ necessity. 
It is not enough if we say that it is a 
postulate (to use the Absolutist’s own ex- 
pression) which, so far as we can see, and 
on the whole, works. Absolutism insists 
on our taking the step beyond—a pas terrible. 
If once you conceive the postulate as verified, 
it argues in effect, it becomes obvious that 
it must work because it does. But either 
this is barefaced petitio principit, or it is an 
Absolutism qualified by an 7/. Significantly 
enough, ‘‘surely here 7f anywhere’’ is the 
fashion of speaking into which Prof. Taylor 
slips when he seeks to vindicate the onto- 
logical proof :— 

‘* Tf we have anywhere thought which is...... 

internally coherent, and from its own nature 
must remain so, however knowledge may extend, 
we have it surely in our metaphysical conception 
of the real as the absolutely individual.” 
Such an ¢f is none the less real because 
there can be no real ifs for the hypothetical 
Absolute. And a real 7/ means a real risk. 
You cannot, at all events, say if, and yet 
claim, as Prof. Taylor does, that your 
method is purely analytical. On the contrary, 
you must confess to a problematic and pre- 
carious synthesis of thinking and being. 
But, philosophically, this just makes all 
the difference. The philosopher may not say 
of a saltus in concludendo what Mrs. Easy’s 
Sarah said of her brat, ‘‘ And if you please, 
ma’am, it was such a little one.’’ 

So far we have been considering a position 
that is common to all the neo-Hegelian 
systems. Mr. Bradley’s originality mani- 
fests itself in his identification of the con- 
tent of reality with immediate feeling. 
Needless to say, Prof. Taylor fully endorses 
this view :— 

‘The data or material of reality...... are facts 
of experience, and nothing but facts of experi- 
ence. And experience...... means for our pur- 
poses immediate feeling or apprehension.” 


This idea is afterwards developed in a 
way that reminds us not so much of Mr. 
Bradley as of Prof. Royce :— 


_ “To say that reality is essentially one with 
immediate feeling, is only another way of say- 
ing that the real is essentially that which is of 
significance for the attainment of purpose. For 
feeling is essentially teleological, as we may see 
even in the case of simple pleasure and pain. 
Amid all the confusion and complexity of the 
psychological problems which can be raised 
about these most simple forms of feeling, one 
thing seems clear—that pleasure is essentially 
connected with unimpeded, pain with impeded, 
discharge of nervous activity. Pleasure seems 
to be inseparable from successful, pain from 
thwarted or baffled, tendency.” 


But is Prof. Taylor, in assuming these 





ositions, on auy firmer ground than when 

e resorts to avowedly inadequate analogies 
—love, a society, a multiplex personality, 
and so forth? For our diverse immediacieg 
of feeling appear to reflection inadequate 
as being conditioned by a change-process 
that falis outside them. And so it is, too, 
with our diverse achievements of purpose, 
To answer that, if you suppress the ‘‘ our,” 
you can then see that the diversity and its 
external condition must and do abolish 
themselves, leaving a ‘“‘pure’’ experience, 
an all-embracing felt coherency of realized 
design, is, once more, either petifio principii 
or a real if. Meanwhile, to refer us to the 
ever richer immediacies, the ever larger ful- 
filments of design, that are revealed in the 
course of the world-process, is wholly beside 
the point, unless it be that a jump is no 
jump when preceded by a run. 

And, philosophically, to treat the Absolute 
as hypothetical, to qualify its absoluteness 
with the if of an imperfect analogy, just 
makes all the difference. The method of 
metaphysics is exactly reversed. We pro- 
ceed upwards from Appearance by the 
progressive selection of the seeming best, 
our provisional Real being that which pro- 
mises to satisfy our practical needs. Prof. 
Taylor does not deny that such a procedure 
and attitude of mind are for us virtually 
necessary. For his philosophy is wonder- 
fully assimilative. All the subjectivism of 
modern psychology—the unifying activity 
of subjective interest, the discrimination of 
true from false by the test of satisfied need, 
the projection of self as the general condi- 
tion of our idea of externality—all this is 
gospel to Prof. Taylor, so far as it repre- 
sents what we do and, humanly speaking, 
must do. But self-projection in his own 
case would seem to have landed him in an 
ultra-phenomenal region, whence, looking 
back, as it were, he imagines himself to 
perceive that our Real, so far as it is ours, 
is unreal, since we ourselves are unreal 
appearance. But we, from our admittedly 
precarious human standpoint, declare this 
result of Prof. Taylor’s self - projection 
illusory and invalid, just because practically 
it fails to satisfy any of our needs, our 
logical needs not excluded. This is how 
Prof. Taylor summarizes the concluding 
section of his book:— 

‘‘Metaphysics adds nothing to our informa- 

tion, and yields no fresh springs of action. It 
is finally only justified by the persistency of 
the impulse to speculate on the nature of things 
as a whole.” 
We, too, are impelled to speculate; but, as 
speculators—gamblers, if you will—we can- 
not afford to play the game of life on a 
‘‘system”’ that foredooms us to certain 
bankruptcy. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Interloper. By Violet Jacob. (Heine- 
mann. ) 
Tue writer of this story is distinctly a writer 
to be reckoned with. It is a remarkable 
book. Novels of striking promise are by no 
means so rare as pessimists would have us 
believe, but achievements in fiction are 
very rare, and, despite certain faults, this 
novel is an achievement, just as surely as 
its predecessor, ‘The Sheepstealers,’ was 
a novel of promise. ‘The Interloper’ is 4 
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story of Scotch life a century ago, and Mrs. 
Jacob has studied her background to some 
purpose. The writer’s métier is clearly 
country life. We find here much subtlety 
of characterization and real restraint in 
description. And these notable qualities 
are made the more notable by the fact that 
the story told is melodramatic, as life itself 
often is. A young laird falls in love with 
a lady of his county, only to discover when 
she has returned his love that he is not the 
man he thinks himself, but illegitimate and 
nameless. Other folk see that his lady-love is 
made aware of this important fact, and, after 
troublous scenes, he flies the country, out 
of consideration for the well-born girl he 
loves, leaving her to the addresses of a 
man of rank who desires to see her grace 
his table and house. Naturally, however, 
our hero wins in the end, and the curtain 
is rung down upon essentially melodramatic 
happiness. And that reminds one of two 
objectionable passages in the book—one in 
a rather pretentious preface, in which Mrs. 
Jacob sneers at “‘that tender person, the 
general reader,” and one in the epilogue 
—a highly unnecessary epilogue—in which 
she sneers again at the ‘‘ ingenuous multi- 
tude which has taste for the dotted ‘i’ 
and the crossed ‘t.’’”? These crude remarks 
suggest the writing of a very young man. 
The book suggests the writing of a know- 
ledgable man, though the thoughtful level 
of the first half is not maintained to the end. 
It is seldom that we have a hint of femini- 
nity, save in such occasional passages as the 
following: ‘‘He had not fathomed the 
unsparing brutality of women.” As has 
been said, the story is melodramatic. It is 
also exceedingly clever, well written, and full 
of intelligent thoughtfulness. The quality 
it lacks is mellowness, such as comes with 
mature understanding of human nature and 
a sense of humour. But it is well worth 
reading, and its author is worth watching. 





Jewel: a Chapter in her Life. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. (Constable & Co.) 


Tue recipe for the making of a heroine 
grows more and more elastic. Constant 
readers of fiction must be aware of the 
widening range in her age and other 
attributes. The rosebud of seventeen 
summers is not so much to the front. The 
approved ingredients are now: age from 
seven to seventy, any class, country, or 
appearance you please. In this book she is 
an American lady aged eight, and further 
a convinced Christian Scientist. If this 
does not savour of novelty, the reading 
palate is jaded indeed. Jewel, as the little 
girl is called, is an unconscious but excellent 
propagandist of the cause. We frankly 
confess that, in spite of her peculiar tenets 
and upbringing, she has won our warm regard, 
The author’s attitude towards the young ex- 
ponent of the new—or ought we to call it the 
old ?—knowledge is charming. If she is her- 
self—and it seems probable—an adherent, 
she yet turns on the child, and occasionally 
on the faith itself, an eye not devoid of 
humorous influences. Argument is alto- 
gether absent, and principles are little in 
evidence, but there is an atmosphere. 
What we get is the effect of the child’s 
belief on new surroundings, which include a 
household of worldly, self-absorbed relatives. 





Yet no touch of the ‘‘ Folded Lamb” mars 
the little girl’s temperament and character. 
She is ‘‘a simple child that lightly draws 
her breath, that feels her life in every 
limb,” but has besides a quiet strength and 
a most earnest belief in the real, if not quite 
apparent, goodness of those around her— 
a belief that actually produces in some 
measure certain results. Her love of all 
living things and her joy in everything 
gradually react on a_ disillusioned and 
disenchanted set of people. Her first meet- 
ing with a stately, reserved grandfather is 
very pretty and amusing too. Those who 
know anything of the phraseology of 
Christian Science will at once see ‘‘ where 
they are,” though the author does not force 
the note. Even the doll Anna-Belle, at first 
coldly received and neglected by the family, 
becomes in time a persona grata to the 
reader. It is impossible not to perceive the 
pleasantness of the author’s style, and enjoy 
her extremely sympathetic touch on many 
things. 


The Master Rogue. By David Graham 
Phillips. (Grant Richards.) 


Tue sub-title of this story is ‘The Confes- 
sions of a Croesus,’ and that truthfully indi- 
cates its scope. The following few pas- 
sages, drawn from the earliest pages of the 
book, will serve to show the reader the sort 
of character here depicted :— 


‘*T cannot remember the time when I was 
not absolutely certain that I would be a mil- 
lionaire...... Probably clerks dream the same 
thing every day in every establishment on 
earth—but I didn’t dream ; I knew.” 


If there really are so many who cherish such 
poor ambitions the reviewer would commend 
to them the perusal of this book; it should 
cure them. 


‘*The only kind of loyalty a man who wishes 
to do something in the world should give or 
expect is the mutual loyalty of common interest. 
oaane To get what you want in this world you 
must be a good hater. The best haters make 
the best grabbers, and this is a world of grab, 
not of ‘ By your leave,’ or‘ If you'll permit me, 
sir.’ You can’t get what you want away from 
the man who’s got it unless you hate him. 
Gentle feelings paralyze the conquering arm...... 
Friends! Who that can and will lend and 
endorse has not hosts of friends? What I have 
waited to see before selecting my friends is 
the friendship that survives the death of its 
hopes of favours—and I’m still waiting...... 
I abhor the idea of ‘gentleman’ in _busi- 
ness; it upsets everything, at once...... I 
can’t have friends. Friends take one’s time— 
they must be treated with consideration, or they 
become dangerous enemies...... I must have 
companionship, and fate compels that my com- 
panion shall be my dependant, one completely 
under my control.” 


The story traces the career of a New York 
millionaire, from the position of a penniless 
clerk in a dry-goods store to his abjectly 
miserable end, hated byall men, including his 
own family, more wretched by his own con- 
fessing than any beggar in the town, and 
worth close upon a hundred millions. It 
shows his capture of the most select society, 
and it is a more thoroughly sordid tale than 
any dealing with the London Ghetto or the 
gutter life of Paris. Withal, it is distinctly 
clever, and has so much real truth in it that 
it may be a valuable object lesson. 


The Gods are Just. By Beatrice Helen 
Barmby. (Duckworth & Co.) 


Tuts is an interesting and in many respects 
original story. The first half is rather 
heavy, but the action afterwards proceeds 
vigorously to the end. Several of the 
characters are well imagined, but, except 
the unrighteous yet not inexorable judge 
who is instrumental in procuring, first con- 
demnation and then acquittal for the hero, 
they scarcely strike us as fully realized. 
The time is the reiga of George I., but 
although some dramatic features of that 
period, such as the famous South Sea 
Bubble, are effectively introduced, we do 
not altogether feel that we are breathing 
the atmosphere of the period. 


An Inarticulate Genius. By W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Tuts is an extraordinary book. We readily 
admit the ineffectiveness and futility of 
the hero, but we cannot see that his genius 
is demonstrated. All the inconsequence, all 
the lack of practical wisdom, and the bound- 
less capacity for working deadly mischief 
from the kindliest and most stupidly 
innocent of motives, which one is led to 
associate with certain developments of the 
artistic temperament, are here clearly set 
forth. But the compensating brilliance, the 
insight, the real distinction of mind and 
nature, which are involved in genius, do 
not appear at all in the story of this mis- 
guided young man, nor can we believe that 
they existed in him. The author might reply 
that he begins by labelling his hero as in- 
articulate. That is very well; but to be 
an inarticulate genius a man must have the 
Promethean fire, as well as the inability to 
give it expression. Further, the hero of 
this story is the reverse of inarticulate, 
being a ready and persuasive talker, and 
one capable of deluding mcst people with 
whom he comes in contact into entertaining 
warm regard and high hopes where he is 
concerned—regard that his utter selfishness 
and weakness do not merit—hopes that 
his qualities by no means justify. No; 
Dicky Murteen, as he is called, was not 
inarticulate and he was not a genius; he 
was a very sentimental, self-loving young 
man, whose reason did not balance his 
emotions, and whose moral sense—if he 
had one—failed utterly to regulate his 
ordinary animal desires. The conceited 
preface does not commend the author; 
but it does the story injustice. The 
three hundred very closely printed pages 
that follow are full of cleverness and 
real thought. We think the author has 
still very much to learn about his subject, 
but he displays a mind capable of learning 
and a vision that is remarkably acute. Such 
a book might well be very popular, one 
fancies, among the cleverer sort of diners- 


out. 


Angels and Devils and Man. By Winifred 
Graham. (Cassell & Co.) 

Miss Grauaw’s title errs perhaps on the 

side of over-comprehensiveness, since the 

principal themes of her new book might 

more accurately be defined as psychical 

research and the smart set, represented 





respectively by an aged and scarcely human 
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man of science endowed with powers of 
thought-reading, and a fascinating widow 
of the worldly and heartless type with 
which one is familiar in modern fiction. 
Like many other novels of the present day, 
the story begins well, but proceeds haltingly, 
and in spite of a highly sensational attempt 
at murder, sprung upon us without warn- 
ing when we are considerably more than 
half-way through, our interest languishes 
ere the end is reached. 








BOOKS ON LONDON. 


Staple Inn and its Story: being an Account 
of ‘*the fayrest Inne of Chancerie.’’ By T. 
Cato Worsfold. (Henry Bumpus.)—There is 
no doubt that the street front of Staple Inn 
is the finest example of the old timber and 
plaster houses left in London, and it is to be 
hoped that it may long remain in the position 
which makes it the chief ornament of Holborn. 
There is a great gap between the date of the 
front and that of the rest of the buildings, 
and we have no authentic records to help out 
conjectures as to its original object. The 
badge of the Inn is a woolpack, and Mr. Wors- 
fold tries to explain the name by connecting 
it with the Hanse Merchants of the Stilliard 
and the Wool Merchants of the Staple; but he 
is not able to give any documentary evidence 
for the tradition quoted by Sir George Bue, 
Master of the Revels, who died in 1623, that 
it ‘‘ was the Inne or Hostell of the Merchants 
of the Staple.’’ It is not improbable that the 
Merchants of the Staple had nothing to do 
with Staple Inn, for the suggestion that the 
posts at Holborn Bars gave the name of Staple 
to the Inn is worthy of serious consideration. 
When we come to the history of the Inn of 
Chancery we are on surer ground, and the 
author has gathered some interesting par- 
ticulars of customs and observances. Ander- 
son, in his ‘ History of Commerce,’ says that 
the Staple of Westminster was removed to 
Staple Inn in 1375, and that the lawyers went 
there in 1465; but Buc’s simple remark 
that he must rest satisfied with the vague 
terms of tradition is more conclusive than 
the definiteness of Anderson’s statements. 
Other authorities date the occupation of 
Staple Inn as an Inn of Chancery before 1415, 
and state that the Inn was purchased by the 
Benchers of Gray’s Inn in 1529. These last 
must be ‘‘ the Gentlemen of this House ’’ who 
are commended by Buc for ‘‘ new building a 
fayre Hall of brick, and two parts of the out- 
ward courtyards, besides other lodging in the 
garden and elsewhere.’’ As Buc’s work has 
the florid title of ‘The Third Universitie of 
England; or, a Treatise of the Foundations 
of all the Colledges, Auncient Schoolesof Privi- 
ledge, and of Houses of Learning and Liberall 
Arts, within and about the most Famous 
Cittie of London,’ it is greatly to the credit 
of Staple Inn that he styles it ‘the fayrest 
Inne of Chancerie in this Universitie,”’ 

. The early history is, therefore, left to con- 
jecture, and we have to be contented with the 
charms of the street front and the quaint 
character of the old Hall, and descend to the 
eighteenth century for history. The list of 
Principals which the author gives does not go 
further back than 1717, but it helps us to 
settle the initials and dates over some of the 
doors, inscriptions with which the Principals 
of the Inn marked the dates of the several 
buildings. Thus, over the door of No. 10, 
where Dickens makes Mr. Grewgious in 


A 
‘Edwin Drood’ live—J. T. refers to Principal 
1747 


i 2 

John Thomson, and T. L. on the garden front 
1753 

of the Hall to Thomas Leach. Mr. Worsfold 





includes a full account of several distinguished 
judges who were students of Staple Inn, 
and whose armorial bearings are emblazoned 
in the stained-glass window on the south 
side of the Hall. Samuel Johnson and 
Isaac Reed were residents in Staple Inn, and 
the former wrote here ‘ Rasselas,’ ‘‘ a little 
story book,’’ as he called it in aletter to Lucy 
Porter, written on March 23rd, 1759. 

The continued existence of Staple Inn, one 
of the quiet spots in the midst of the roar and 
bustle of London, we owe to the Prudential 
Assurance Company, who bought it for 68,0001., 
and thus saved it from the hands of the ‘‘ house- 
breaker.’’ We are glad to find its records 
considered by so capable a pen as Mr. 
Worsfold’s. 


Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neigh- 
bourhood. By Charles Gordon. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—The new thoroughfare planned out 
between the Strand and Holborn has caused 
so great a clearance of historic streets, and 
forms so important an improvement by the 
demolition of a shabby district, that it is but 
natural a book should be published to keep in 
memory the history of what is gone and the 
steps that were taken to bring about the 
change. It is well to bear in mind that 
although many demolitions have occurred in 
London of late years, no great main thorough- 
fare due north and south has been planned 
since Regent Street in 1813-20, for Charing 
Cross Road, though a great improvement, can- 
not be placed on the same level of importance 
as the former. 

We cannot say that the book before us is 
arranged with due regard to the interest of 
the subject. A full account of the proceed- 
ings of the London County Council in the 
earrying out of the work is given at the be- 
ginning, but it would surely have been better 
to transfer the particulars to an appendix and 
replace them by a succinct statement. The 
author, however, has brought together much 
useful information, and does not confine him- 
self to the history of the places which have 
been demolished, but includes an account of 
the neighbouring parts from Covent Garden to 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The book is fully illus- 
trated, and has a plan of the district as it was 
before the demolitions, with the line of the 
new roads marked. At the same time it lacks 
authoritative handling, and contains more 
borrowed matter than a writer of any pre- 
tensions would permit himself. 

The names adopted, on the suggestion of 
Mr. Laurence Gomme, Clerk to the Council, 
are altogether admirable, for Aldwych and 
Kingsway help to bring the new into imme- 
diate connexion with the old, as the original 
Aldwych (now Drury Lane) extended from the 
bars of New Temple to St. Giles of the Lepers 
without the bars of the Old Temple by 
Holborn. 

There have been three great clearances in 
St. Clement’s parish: the first at the end 
of the eighteenth century, when Alderman 
Pickett obtained in 1795 an ‘‘ Act for widening 
and improving the entrance into the City of 
London near Temple Bar ’’; the second when 
the new Law Courts were built in 1874; 
while the third is now in course of com- 
pletion. 

There is no doubt that the history of St. 
Clement Danes is one of great interest, but 
it contains much that is difficult of solution. 
There are two holy wells: the one which gave 
its name to Holywell Street, and the other 
named Clement’s Well; and an old tenure 
by which the City has for many centuries done 
suit and service for a ‘‘ Forge,’’ which has long 
since disappeared. This last seems to have 
some connexion with St. Clement, who was 
the patron saint of blacksmiths as well as of 
sailors. The symbol of the saint is an anchor, 
chosen because he was thrown into the sea 
with an anchor round his neck. 





As to the connexion of the Danes with the 
place, several theories have been put forth, 
one being that a large number of Danes were 
massacred here. The most probable of the 
theories is that Aldwych was a Danish settle- 
ment outside the City of London, with a 
church, a stone cross, stocks, and all the 
appointments of a colony. Mr. Gomme sup- 
ports this view by pointing to an open-air 
court which existed in the Strand near the 
cross, aS mentioned by Stow. Mr. Gordon 
has gathered some curious particulars respect- 
ing the connexion of the Danes with the 
parish, but leaves the reader to accept the 
view most agreeable to himself. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


The Gospels as Historical Docwments,— 
Part I. The Early Use of the Gospels. By 
Vincent Henry Stanton. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.)— Prof. Stanton proposes to 
continue this work, and in Part II. to discuss 
the history of the composition of the Synoptic 
Gospels; in Part III. to deal with the Fourth 
Gospel; and in Part IV. to consider certain 
topics which are related to the four Gospels. 
The task he has set before himself is of 
supreme importance to Biblical scholars, who 
will doubtless watch with interest the pro- 
gress of a work which has been begun so well 
in the volume before us. In this volume, 
which treats of the early use of the Gospels, 
there is a reviewof the literature of the period 
extending from Clement of Rome to Irenzeus. 
A chapter is devoted to the Asiatic tradition 
in regard to the Apostle John, while in the last 
chapter there is a consideration of the position 
of the four Gospels at the close of the second 
century. Throughout the book there is indi- 
eation of accurate scholarship and calm judg- 
ment. Much attention is necessarily given 
to the evidence in favour of the use of 
St. John’s Gospel by the writers of the 
second century; and in this connexion some 
may detect a bias in favour of the early recog- 
nition of the Fourth Gospel which warps 
Prof. Stanton’s judgment. Prof. Stanton 
goes beyond Westcott in his ‘Canon of the 
New Testament,’ and suggests that certain 
words in the Ignatian Epistles point to an 
acquaintance with St. John’s Gospel. Westcott 
was satisfied to refer to passages as indicating 
“at least that phraseology and lines of reflection 
which are preserved for us in the characteristic 
teaching of the Fourth Gospel were familiar tu the 
writer of the Ignatian Epistles.” 

A reference to the First Epistle of St. John, 
but none to the Gospel, is found in the Epistle 
of Polyearp; yet the statement is here made 
that neither Ignatius nor Polycarp 

“ean fairly be reckoned a witness adverse to the 
existence at this time of the Fourth Gospel or the 
recognition of its Johannine authorship.” 

It is not always easy to determine the value 
of the argument from silence. Prof. Stanton 
returns more than once to the silence of 
Ignatius, and in one place states, regarding 
the absence of any mention of the Apostle 
John, 

“that any inferences from it may be precarious 
when we notice how limited and special is the use 
made even of the name of St. Paul.” 

Yet Ignatius, while making little use of 
St. Paul’s name, hardly referred to any New 
Testament writing beyond the Pauline 
Epistles; and why, if he knew the Fourth 
Gospel, might he not have referred to it, 
without mentioning the name of the author? 
Surely no satisfactory argument concerning 
Ignatius and the Johannine Gospel is to be 
drawn from that author’s use of St. Paul’s 
name and writings. Prof. Stanton is on 


surer ground when he concludes, regarding 
St. John, that there was a difference between 
his reputation and influence at the beginning 
and at the close of the second century. Apart 
from the silence of Ignatius and Polycarp, the 
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evidence, it is asserted, is strong for St. John’s 
authorship of the Gospel; but the just judg- 
ment of Prof. Stanton compels him to add :— 
“The idea of actual authorship might almost 
imperceptibly have been substituted for a more 
indirect part in the work, that of a witness and 
teacher whose utterances had been embodied in it 
and had inspired it.” 
This judgment illustrates the cautious methods 
used throughout the volume. 


Old Testament History. By Henry Preserved 
Smith. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.)—This is the 
latest addition to the ‘‘ International Theolo- 
gical Library.” It is difficult, and some might 
say impossible, to write the history of a nation 
like Israel in a single volume of some five 
hundred pages. The ‘Old Testament History ’ 
might easily by itself be set forth in a 
tolerably small book; but many pages are 
necessary when almost every detail of 
Jewish history as found in the Bible has been 
touched by the hand of the critic. The task 
of the writer of Jewish history is not an easy 
one, and his position is not to be envied. Let 
him make or accept any statement as historical, 
jet him belong to the higher critics or be 
eounted among the upholders of tradi- 
tional beliefs, and some one will rise up to 
call him an unholy name. But whatever the 
position of the writer may be, he must take 
notice of the critical theories which have been 
applied to the Old Testament record, either 
to use or reject them; and so his narrative 
becomes involved in meshes of criticism. In 
the first chapters, ‘The Sources’ and ‘ The 
Origins,’ Dr. Smith’s critical position is 
apparent. Many scholars of the conservative 
school reject the first three chapters of 
Genesis as unhistorical; and only the repre- 
sentatives of a forlorn hope, with zeal beyond 
their scholarship, accept them as containing 
the narrative of actual events. There will be 
few, therefore, to quarrel with Dr. Smith for 
his description of the story of Yahweh in the 
Garden of Eden as ‘‘ very delightful and very 
primitive,’’ or for his general statement :— 

“What we have found out for our Old Testament 
history is that this part of J contains nothing that 
ean be called historical in the proper sense of the 
word.” 

There may be also little chance of a quarrel 
with him for this conclusion regarding the 
Flood—that the Hebrew author took the 
story from Babylonian sources, and, while 
closely following its details, adapted it to his 
purpose. When, however, he sets forth the 
theory—which, of course, is not original to 
him—that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were not 
persons in real life, he is not likely to escape 
severe opposition. ‘‘Our conclusion,”’ it is 
said, 

“tis that there is no sufficient warrant for supposing 
individuale, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to have been 
the ancestors of the people. That Jacob or Israel was 
the name of a clan (or that they were the names of 
two separate clans) seems to be made out. Isaac and 
Abraham are as yet unaccounted for—that is, we 
know of no tribes or clans that bore these names. 
Probably both were creations of the legend-building 
imagination working under the necessities of the 
patriarchal theory.” 

Wellhausen described Abraham as “a free 
creation of unconscious art,’’ in spite of the 
fact that he laid down the proposition that 
“‘in the patriarchal legend the ethnographic 
element is always predominant.’’ Dr. Smith 
is no more successful than Wellhausen in 
solving the difficulty about Abraham, whom he 
describes as “‘yet unaccounted for,’’ though 
he commits himself to the statement that 

“the individuals, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, are 
eponyms—personifications of clans, tribes, or eth- 
nological groups—and they are nothing more.” 

In ‘The Origins’ Dr. Smith says of the 
serpent in the story of the Fall: “He is 
simply a jinnee—a fairy if you will—possessed 
of more knowledge than the other animals, but 
étherwise like them.’’ This account is not 





altogether satisfactory. The serpent seems to 
have been more than a jinn. In opposition to 
Eve’s repetition of God’s words about death, 
he declared to her, ‘‘ Ye shall not surely die ”’ ; 
and even suggested that God had deceived 
her, since he said, ‘‘ For God doth know that 
in the day ye eat thereof...... ye shall be as 
gods, knowing good and evil.’’ The story of 
the serpent, though Dr. Smith has not noticed 
it, seems to point to some more primitive 
story, in which the serpent was a being higher 
than man, and possessed an intimate know- 
ledge of divine thoughts and intents. 

As Dr. Smith comes down the centuries in 
his history he becomes more positive in his 
conclusions, though negations are not absent 
from his pages. David is described in borrowed 
words as the best example of a self-made man, 
and there may be no objection to this novel 
application of a modern phrase, But we are 
told that ‘‘we must be content with thinking 
of David’s religion as of a very primitive 
type.’’ Throughout the book there is abundant 
evidence of the author’s scholarship, and 
though there is of necessity condensation of 
material, the style is never dull. Apart 
from the author’s conclusions, some of which 
will not command general assent, it may be 
said that he has done his work with marked 
success, and that few could have done it in 
better fashion. 


The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of 

Severus, Patriarch of Antioch. Edited and 
translated by E. W. Brooks. Vol. II. (Trans- 
lation), Part I.. (Published for the Text and 
Translation Society by Williams & Norgate.)— 
The first volume of this important work has 
already been noticed. This second velume, 
to which there is an introduction containing 
details of the life of Severus, includes trans- 
lations rendered in clear English and careful 
editorial notes. The value of the book lies 
in the glimpses it affords of Church life in 
the early part of the sixth century, and the 
letters cannot fail to be of use to the student 
of ecclesiastical history. The medizyal 
custom, for instance, of separating the priest 
from his own conduct and allowing a reprobate 
to officiate at the altar is seen to be different 
from the discipline after which Severus was 
striving. If, argued Severus, a man guilty of 
immorality could not by the ninth canon of 
Neo-Czesarea be promoted as a presbyter and 
allowed to ‘‘offer,’’ it cannot be doubted 
‘that he who has committed this same sin 
after ordination cannot offer the divine 
sacrifice, or consecrate the water of regene- 
ration, or perform any such function.” Strange 
examples of interpretation might be quoted. 
‘That Christ’s mystery,” wrote Severus, 
“is inaccessible even to the sublime hosts, Isaiah, 
the loud trumpet of the prophets, bears witness, 
who said that one of the suprasensual and im- 
material hosts of the seraphs took a coal with the 
tongs, and not in the hand, and laid it on his lips, 
and said, ‘This shall purge thy sins.’ That the coal 
signifies the one Christ made out of two elements, 
of the Godhead I mean, and of the manhood, which 
are each perfect, undoubtedly does not escape your 
God-loving excellencics.”’ 


Reden und Aufsitze. Von Adolf Harnack. 
2 vols. (Giessen, J. Ricker’sche Buchhandlung.) 
—Prof, Harnack’s eminence in the school of New 
Testament and ecclesiastical history guaran- 
tees a cordial reception for these addresses 
and essays. He explains in a preface that, 
though now published for the first time as a 
collection, they represent part of his work 
throughout the last twenty years. In the first 
volume, among the subjects of the addresses 
are‘ Legenden als Geschichtsquellen,’ ‘Augus- 
tin’s Konfessionen,’ ‘Das Ménchtum, seine 
Ideale und seine Geschichte,’ and ‘ Martin 
Luther, in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Geschichte 
der Wissenschaft und der Bildung.’ Prof. Har- 
nack’s extensive knowledge and critical power 
are excellently illustrated in the discourse on 





legends as sources of history. He passes over 
the whole field of Christian history, taking 
examples of legendsfrom many different parts. 
The reader may be alarmed to find how easily 
legend usurps the place of history, and may 
regret to learn that some of the cherished 
sayings of heroes have no warrant in fact, 
but he cannot fail to be impressed by the 
author’s keen insight. Ask our greatest his- 
torians of the present day, the writer says, 
what is the hardest part of their work, and they 
will reply that it is the war against legends. 
A legend is defined as a judgment on history 
made in the form of an historical narrative. 
This judgment is compressed into an account 
of some important and astonishing event. The 
vision of Constantine the Great is taken as an 
example. There was the fact of a sudden and 
great change in him and the empire. ‘‘ Die 
Legende,”’ it is stated, 

“beurteilt die Geschichte zweitens aber, indem 
sie in einer schlagenden Anekdote, in einem 
kriiftigen Wort den Wert und die ganze Bedeu- 
tung einer Person zum Ausdruck zu briogen sucht.” 
Other legends are examined, as for instance 
the story of the meeting of Attila and Pope 
Leo the Great, the story of Pope Sixtus V. 
and the crutches, the famous ‘‘Quo Vadis”’ 
story, and the true judgment expressed in 
each is shown. The saying, ‘‘In necessary 
things unity, in doubtful things freedom, inall 
things love,’’ usually attributed to St. Augus- 
tine, was not spoken till long after his time; 
but no better or shorter characterization of 
St. Augustine could be found, Prof. Harnack 
points out, than this legendary dictum. 

The second volume opens with an address 
bearing the title ‘Das Christentum und die 
Geschichte.’ Thespeaker’s position in regard 
to Christianity, and also an indication of the 
interest attaching to the subject of the dis- 
course, may be gathered from the words :— 

“Dass Jesus Christus trotz der achtzehnhundert 
Jahre, die uns von ihm trennen, eine Stelle haben 
kann und hatin dem religidsen Leben des Christen, 
dass seine Person, nicht nur seine Lehre, auch 
heute noch gesetzt ist zum Auferstehen. das 
versuchte ich zu zeigen,” 

The title of the essay ‘Was wir von der 
Rémischen Kirche lernen und nicht lernen 
sollen’ is in itself sufficient to awaken keen in- 
terest in the religious reader. The first thing 
to learn, we are told, is patience, to unite 
courage with patience; and the second is 
that not constitutional reforms, but living 
pious men, have elevated the Church and have 
stimulated progress. The third lesson to 
be learnt from the Roman Church is the 
idea of Catholicity, the impulse to unite man- 
kind into one brotherhood through the Gospel. 
The essay is of the greatest historical and 
religious interest; and the same commendation 
may be applied to all the addresses and essays 
collected in these two volumes. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A new volume of the ‘‘ Cambridge English 
Classies’’ is Hobbes’s Leviathan, edited by 
Mr. A. R. Waller, Praise of appearance, 
type, and paper cannot be too high, while the 
price of the volume is most moderate. In the 
series no notes at present are contemplated 
beyond textual and biographical particulars ; 
but later, perhaps, short introductions may be 
added. One on the nature of the ideas which 
Hobbes expressed would, for instance, be 
useful, 

In Ruskin in Oxford, and other Studies 
(Murray), the Dean of Durham has collected 
some articles and lectures published or 
delivered by him in the last ten years or so. 
With the exception of the first and one on 
‘Dante and Virgil,’ they are all more or less 
of an antiquarian character. That which gives 
its title to the book will no doubt be the most 
generally interesting, abounding as it does 
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with personal reminiscences of Christ Church 
in bygone days, and presenting little sketches 
of many men not yet forgotten, besides Ruskin 
himself. Who would not have given an ear to 
have been present with Dr. Kitchin at the 
dinner party at the Deanery, at which Glad- 
stone was to be heard lamenting ‘‘ with 
characteristic vehemence’’ the recent mea- 
sures of university reform, and in particular 
Liddell’s abolition of the Gentleman-Com- 
moner’s distinctive dress, while, on the other 
side of the hostess, Selborne mildly defended 
** these tremendous changes’’? On the extinct 
Durham College at Oxford, on Whitby Abbey, 
on the Cumberland ‘‘Statesmen,’’ now fast 
perishing, Dr. Kitchin discourses learnedly 
and sympathetically. Perhaps the most curious 
bit of antiquarian lore in the book is that con- 
cerning the burying-place of the Slavonian 
merchant seamen in the little church of North 
Stoneham, near Southampton, a curious relic 
of the days when Venice was the chief trading 
power of Europe. We must protest against 
the statement that Dante, in the great con- 
troversy of his age, ‘‘was on the side of the 
Foreign Power.’’ That was the part played 
by the Popes who called in French aid; 
Ceesar, for whom Dante stood, was, in his view, 
no foreigner in any part of his realm. Nor 
is there any evidence that ‘‘he was specially 
hostile to any notion of a National life’’ ; pro- 
bably no one in Italy had any such notion as 
we now understand it. At any rate, Dante, 
by raising the vernacular to the rank of a 
literary language, did more for Italian unity 
than any Guelf of them all. Our only other 
criticism is that ‘‘ cinquecento ”’ is not a syno- 
nym for ‘‘ fifteenth century.’’ 


The Kinship of Nature. By Bliss Carman. 
(Murray.)—This is a volume of thirty-two very 
brief essays upon diverse subjects. The key- 
noteis given in the first of them, whichiscalled 
‘The Art of Life’ :— 

“We have come to look upon art and life as sepa- 
rate things...... But what is the reason of this divorce 
of art from life? Is it only that we feel the too 
frequent lack of vitality in art? As every-day 
people we cannot help seeing that a great deal of 
artistic energy is expended idly away from the 
main issues of life. The original artistic sin was 
the conception of art as something aloof and excep- 
tional...... In the days of the blessed innocence of 
art it never occurred to the artist that he was not 
a layman like the rest of his toiling fellows......The 
truth is that in a natural state we should never 
know what art meant as distinct from life......And 
because of the original artistic sin, the divorce of 
art from life, we sufferin a life without joy......No one 
ever heard of an artist complaining of the tedium of 
his work.” 

That is at least a rather reckless state- 
ment. 

“On the other hand, how often does one hear a 

toiler rejoicing in his work? His life is one long 
complaint.” 
One knows what the writer means, but he 
puts his case too strongly, and so fails in strict 
truth and charity, whilst meaning to be very 
kindly. 

“But now, with the body made a slave to 
machinery, and the spirit defrauded of any scope 
for its pent-up force, we have nothing to hope for 
in the industrial world; and the breach between 
art and life will go on widening until labour is 
utterly brutalized and art utterly emasculated.” 

The whole book deals with art in life 
and life in art, and the relations of both 
with nature. It has some excellent reason- 
ing, and also this great merit, that it 
is written in a style distinguished by 
pellucida simplicity, as it might have been 
written by a child that, in some wondrous 
way, knew sound English prose by instinct. 
The point of view throughout ‘is purely 
poetical; but the writing is sound and simple 
prose. There is some weak stuff in the first 
essay about artists and artisans; but that 
called ‘Haste and Waste’ contains some 
excellent things, as for example :— 





** On the other hand ’’—we have been shown 
a society artist, full of fret and haste, within 
and without— 
“look at this workman in a machine shop. The 
belts are whirring, and the cogs roaring all around 
him ; the dingy house of iron and glass is a rattle- 
box of noise and dust and ceaseless clang. You 
would say that repose in such a place were impos- 
sible. And yet he goes about his work with a quiet 
oy with a poise and deliberation, that show 

e has learned the secret of work and of repose. 
He is intent, zealous, and efficient ; you would even 
say he is absorbed in his daily business. But you 
perceive that at the centre of his being there is 
oalm. He has learned to possess his soul. He is 
without haste.” 
Compare this with a sentiment previously 
quoted, which to a large extent it contradicts, 
and you will see how much finer and truer 
it is in feeling. And there are even better 
things in this book, many of which might be 
quoted. It has its blemishes, its failures to 
see life whole, in places ; but it is an excellent 
and healthy piece of work. 


Messrs. HAppdEN, Best & Co. publish The 
Law of Education, by Messrs. W. H. Dumsday 
and Mr. Hartley Mothersole, an immense 
volume which contains everything that is 
needed by clerks and chairmen of education 
authorities, and which, so far as we have 
tested it, is accurate. It is subject to the 
remark which applies to most volumes of the 
kind ; the index is the most important matter, 
because it is almost inevitable that every 
point should be treated in three or four dif- 
ferent portions of the book. It hasto be named 
under the Act which makes the law, possibly 
under other Acts which amend it, in the 
general account of the subject, and in decided 
cases or foot-notes which record the substance 
of decided cases; and cross-references are 
essential. On the other hand, the indexes are 
rarely sufficiently full for the uninstructed 
user of the volume. We tested that before us 
on the point of what is known as child age, 
and we have to name the fact that, while what 
we need is partly to be found under ‘‘age of 
child,’’ where no one will look for it, and 
partly under ‘‘ employment,’’ where instructed 
persons, but not the public, will look for it, 
there is no entry under ‘‘ child.’”’ In the entry 
*‘circulars’’ there is much which relates to 
the subject ; but here again not under “ child,’’ 
and in this case not even under “‘ age.’’ 


Stromboli, by Francis Gribble (Ward, Lock 
& Co.), is a collection of eight extravagant 
short stories written round the figure of one 
amusingly impossible man named Jean Antoine 
Stromboli Kosnapulski. At least that isa good 
deal of his name. To be appreciated at all, 
these stories must be read in the farcical 
spirit. They are, many of them, notably the 
last, frankly absurd, and not merely impro- 
bable, but impossible. Even work regarded as 
farce may be improved by a suggestion of 
reality. There should be some illusion. There 
is not much here; but there is a certain rol- 
licking verve about these stories which will 
raise a laugh among some readers, and so, 
perhaps, they will serve their turn well 
enough. The book has a number of very pre- 
sentable illustrations by Mr. Henry Austin. 


The Life of Daniel O'Connell. By Michael 
Macdonagh. (Cassell.)— Mr. Macdonagh 
deserves all praise for the sympathetic yet 
impartial spirit in which he has approached a 
difficult subject. Few political leaders have 
shown greater complexities of character, or 
have been subjected to more widely differing 
judgments, than the ‘‘ Liberator.’’ An Irish- 
man of Irishmen, he is especially bewildering 
to the average English intelligence on account 
of those national tendencies to exaggeration 
and half-unconscious humbug which in his 
case may be seen in their highest perfection, 
and which probably contributed as much to 
his success as did the intense earnestness of 








purpose underlying them. It is, perhaps, an 
unpalatable fact, but it is a fact none the less 

that nearly every measure of reform, however 
beneficent or urgently needed, must, if it is 
to take hold of the popular imagination, be 
supported by a large amount of exaggerated 
statement on the part of its promoters; and 
this rule, as O’Connell was fully aware, applies 
with additional force to Ireland. He had, 
moreover, as his biographer, with rare insight, 
observes, 

‘that curious Irish limitation (unaccountable in a 
race so humorous)—a lack of the sense of the 
incongruous ; a mental blindness to the line where 
things noble and solemn verge on the puerile and 
the ridiculous,” 

and this defect makes itself felt at almost 
every stage of his career. His remorse for 
the death of D’Esterre, for example, was cer- 
tainly sincere, but his theatrical violation 
of established custom in wearing a glove on 
his right hand when receiving the Communion 
has always appeared to us a questionable 
method of expressing it. In his domestic life, 
again, there is much which deserves admira- 
tion. Contrary to the desire of an influential 
uncle, who wished him to follow the national 
custom, he married for love, and although not 
always a faithful husband, he certainly suc- 
ceeded in retaining and probably in deserving 
the affection of his wife. But it cannot be 
denied that the story of Ellen Courtenay, an 
unpleasant one from any point of view, 
becomes doubly so in the light of his perpetual 
and gushing protestations of unswerving 
devotion. 

Without disrespect to the legal profession, 
we may perhaps conclude that his unrivalled 
powers of both blarney and invective owed 
much of their development to forensic practice. 
As a typical example of the kind of argument 
which in his days passed current in courts of 
law, and was by him imported into political 
life, we may take his absurd reply to the 
Times correspondent, who, amongst more 
serious charges, had cast reflections on the 
good looks of the Irish peasantry :— 

““¢ He said that the Irishwomen are ugly |......Ob> 

sacred Heaven !’...... with a sweep of his right hand 
towards the front row of the gallery, which was 
occupied by ladies. ‘How ugly they are! I was 
going to wish that the ruffian were present to-day, 
But no; he is not worthy of witnessing that spec- 
tacle of female loveliness which now dazzles our 
eyes.’” 
Probably no man knew better than O’Connell 
that the average of beauty —a high one, 
unquestionably—amongst Irishwomen of the 
upper and middle classes had no bearing what- 
ever upon a criticism dealing merely with the 
peasantry, to whom, as a matter of fact, the 
same rule does not apply. Yet the ‘loud 
cheers’’ with which this choice specimen of 
claptrap was received show how thoroughly 
he had gauged the capacity of his audience. 

Much of his extraordinary influence over 
the masses was certainly owing to his reputa- 
tion as a ‘*‘ Counsellor.’’ Even in our own 
days the Irish peasant nourishes the most pro- 
found and pathetic belief in the absolute 
power of a skilful lawyer to procure an 
acquittal for his client in the teeth of any 
evidence whatever. In O’Connell’s case this 
faith was largely borne out by facts, and the 
estimation in which he was accordingly held 
by criminals of the humble classes might 
have excited envy in Mr. Jaggers himself. It 
is a curious circumstance, however, that in 
the most widely known non-political trial in 
which he was concerned — the notorious 
Colleen Bawn case—he should have taken the 
opposite side to that which must have appealed 
to all his sympathies by defending a Protest- 
ant of good family charged with the murder 
of a Roman Catholic peasant girl. So great 


was the power of position and connexions in 
the Ireland of eighty years ago that the mur- 
derer, though convicted, as O’Connell after- 
wards owned, on irrefutable evidence, only suf- 
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fered the penalty of his crime through what 
was considered an extraordinary display of 
firmness on the part of the presiding judge. 


O’Connell’s failings, great and small, are 
faithfully dealt with in this volume. The bio- 
pher chronicles even his boastfulness on the 
subject of his ancestry, and his affectation of 
a French accent—traits highly characteristic 
of the typical Irish patriot, who seldom cares 
to proclaim himself a man of the people, and 
is not propitiated by compliments upon his 
‘charming brogue.’’ But full justice is also 
done to the man’s essential greatness—to his 
unselfish devotion for his country, his wide 
toleration, his deep religious feeling, his law- 
abidingness, and his exuberant personal 
loyalty—the last a rare quality in Ireland, 
where, even in loyalist circles, few people are 
familiar with either the words or tune of the 
National Anthem. Mr. Macdonagh has a clear 
pleasant style, though we notice with regret 
occasional split infinitives and lapses into the 
careless English of average journalism. The 
interest of the subject is well maintained 
throughout, and the vivid picture of that his- 
toric election for county Clare which virtu- 
ally decided the question of Catholic Emanci- 
pation deserves especial mention. The candid 
and thoughtful appreciation of the “ Libera- 
tor’s’’ public work will appeal to many who 
are less in sympathy than the author with the 
objects to which it was directed, and still less 
with the methods employed to attain them. 
Whatever may ultimately be thought of his 
achievements, there can be little doubt that 
he guided the development of Irish political 
life along the lines best adapted to the 
national character, and to those who believe 
that the individuality of nations, like that of 
persons, can rarely be thwarted with advan- 
tage, this in itself will appear no mean praise. 


M. MAvrice Leuper publishes through La 
Fare, of Paris, the sixth annual volume of 
L’Almanach des Sports. It fully maintains 
its excellent reputation. Automobilism still 
occupies the principal place, but we find 
the other parts more interesting. The illus- 
trations of automobilism are extraordinarily 
stupid to those who are not themselves con- 
cerned in the sport; but the cuts in other 
portions of the volume have more charm. On 
the title-page, however, there is a rather 
amusing view of a motor in difficulties—an 
ugly old gentleman driving, and the beautiful 
lady by his side manifestly uncomfortable. 
We are not quite certain if her uplifted 
hand means that she is stifling a yawn 
or preparing to cross herself at danger. 
There is one singularly good page of 
illustration, containing both a character- 
istically Italian portrait of M. Athos de San 
Malato and a caricature of the famous Pini, of 
Italy, fencing against the phlegmatic French 
professional Rue. The chief feature of the 
volume marked 1904 is the short article on 
‘La Pelote Basque,’ the ancient sport on 
both sides of the Pyrenees, now become 
fashionable in Paris on account of the popu- 
larity with the ladies of the peasant profes- 
sionals, who have quite cut out the leaders of 
Hungarian bands. The account is poetically 
written, and the portrait of the famous 
Chiquito thoroughly explains why even bull- 
fighters shrink before him. The article on 
rowing and sculling is short, and marks 
the decline and fall of the sport in 
France. Its illustrations are bad: the 
sculling man represented on the first 
page has an old tub, instead of a best- 
boat, and misprints swarm in four pages 
which have evidently not had the advantage 
of M. Leudet’s careful supervision. Henley 
is printed Heuley. ‘‘The Diamonds” or “ The 
Diamond Sculls’’ become twice ‘Les Dia- 
mond’s Scull.’’ M. Leudet is, from his own 
point of view, right no longer to waste his 
time or his pages upon rowing, which has lost 





that vogue in France to which at one moment 
it had attained. There is a delightful duel in 
the chapter on the duels of the year, which 
follows that on fencing. It relates the unfor- 
tunate affair which involved M. Leudet him- 
self both in a fight for his life and in several 
lawsuits, and it is on the lines of the famous 
duel in ‘ Pickwick’ between the army surgeon, 
Dr. Slammer, and Mr. Winkle. M. Leudet, 
whose competence as a second is universally 
admitted, supported a friend in a duel which 
arose out of the principal on the other side 
pulling a gentleman’s nose at the theatre. 
When they came upon the ground they found, 
as in ‘ Pickwick,’ that they had got hold of 
the wrong man, and the result was a row, 
also as in ‘ Pickwick,’ with the seconds. But 
while in ‘ Pickwick,’ it will be remembered, 
the admirable conduct of the peppery 
army doctor saved the situation, in the 
French case the principal behaved less well. 
M. Leudet filled, much against his will, the 
position of Mr. Winkle, with equal dignity 
and moral courage, but with more personal 
bravery and with greater knowledge of duelling. 
He fought, wounded, and was wounded, and 
afterwards was assaulted, and, his seconds 
and friends deciding that the other man had 
behaved badly, was not allowed to fight again, 
but was involved in interminable police-court 
proceedings. A very pleasant photograph of 
‘Spinnewyn’s best pupil, M. Willy Sulzbacher, 
is spoilt by the misspelling of his second 
name. There are other excellent fencing 
photographs of one or two well-known 
amateurs and of the best masters, among 
whom, however, Kirchoffer is flattered and not 
recognizable. We note that many of those 
whose portraits are here to be found are 
coming this summer to England for the most 
considerable fencing tournament, both of 
amateurs and professionals, that has been 
witnessed in this country. It will be held at 
the Crystal Palace. France and Belgium will 
both be very strongly represented, and the 
English amateurs, though quite unable to hold 
their own against the French and Italian 
competitors, will, nevertheless, do their best 
in the way of hospitality. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE are to be congratulated 
on bringing out Buckie’s History of Civiliza- 
tion, at a cheap price, in one volume. But we 
cannot praise the type used, which makes the 
book difficult to read. Numerous notes are added 
by the editor, with the object of Correcting 
the matter and bringing it uptodate. Buckle’s 
work is stimulating and suggestive, but it 
is hardly worthy of the lyrical raptures which 
embody the naive enthusiasm of Mr. J. M. 
Robertson. 


A NEw edition of A Dictionary of English 
Authors, biographical and bibliographical, by 
R. Farquharson Sharp, is now published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul. We have long treasured 
this guide as an admirable work of reference. 
It is little known, but in its new form, with 
many additions, which bring it up to the pre- 
sent time, it should be sure of popularity, for 
it is businesslike, concise, and accurate. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN send us Critical 
Papers in Art and Lovel the Widower, &c., by 
Thackeray, in an edition which is both comely 
and cheap, and has the advantage of 
special annotation by Mr. Melville, one of 
the most industrious workers on the rather 
confused bibliography of Thackeray. Three 
of the ‘ Critical Papers’ are reprinted for the 
first time. Most of them are aptly described 
by the title ‘Strictures on Pictures’; still 
time has generally justified Thackeray’s out- 
spoken verdict, which was salutary, if not 
pleasing to the objects of it.—The same pub- 
lishers send us Great Expectations and Hard 
Times, in a neat edition which contains an 
introduction by Charles Dickens the younger, 
including some very sensible remarks on the 





pairing of Pip and Estella, into which Dickens 
was persuaded against his better judgment. 


The Literary Year-Book for 1904 (Allen) 
has just appeared. The editor, Mr. Henry 
Gilbert, has wisely made no alteration of its 
main features, and it remains a practical book 
of reference which reaches a high level of 
accuracy, a much better ideal than advertis- 
ing a few prominent authors. 


A WELCOME may be accorded to Mr. Grant 
Richards’s series of Great French Preachers. 
The British public will be none the worse for 
knowing Bossuet and Bourdaloue at first-hand. 
Admirers of Liddon will like to study the 
models on which his pulpit style was framed. 
It is rather doubtful whether those who care 
to read Bossuet at all need the help of a 
translator. Eloquence, like poetry, is very 
difficult to turn from French to English. 
Still, we suppose the publisher knows his. 
business, and the purely English reader is 
worth considering. The translator, Mr. 
Charles Hyde Brooke, has done his work very 
well, and there is nothing to complain of in 
this respect. Readers will discover that 
French and English rhetoric are not the 
same thing, but that should not prejudice 
them against this little volume. 


WE have on our table Laura Bridgman, Dr. 
Howe’s Famous Pupil, and what He Taught 
Her, by Maud Howe and F. H. Hall (Hodder. 
& Stoughton),—Frederic Leighton, by Alice 
Corkran (Methuen),—American Sculpture, by 
L. Taft (Macmillan), — Practical Morals, o 
Treatise on Universal Education, by J. K. 
Ingram (Black),—Graphs and Imaginaries, by 
J. G. Hamilton and F. Kettle (Arnold),—The 
Tariff Dictionary (Simpkin),—The Fauna of 
British India, including Ceylon and Burma, 
edited by W. T. Blanford : Rhynchota; 
Vol. II. Heteroptera, by W. L. Distant 
(Taylor & Francis),—Examination of an Old 
Manuscript preserved in the Library of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Alnwick, and some- 
times called the Northumberland Manuscript, 
by T. le Marchant Douse (Taylor & Francis), 
— The Royal Navy List, January, 1904 
(Witherby),—The Elizabethan Lyric, a Study,. 
by J. Erskine (Macmillan),—EHight Essays of 
Bacon, with Notes by E. H. Blakeney 
(Blackie),—Encampments made Easy (Gale & 
Polden),—A Faithful Love, by G. B. Fitz- 
gerald (Digby & Long), — Room Five, 
by H. Drummond (Ward & Lock), —In 
Low Water, by Nat Gould (Everett),—The 
Black Fortnight; or, the Invasion of 1915, 
by G. Rome Hall (Sonnenschein),—Ouwr New: 
Selection, by H. Davis (Sydney Stephens),— 
The Filigree Ball, by A. K. Green (Fisher 
Unwin),—The Dancers, by Edith M. Thomas. 
(Brown & Langham), — Tangled in Stars: 
Poems, by E. Wetherald (Brown & Langham), 
—Nearer to God, by the Rev. E. Daniel 
(Wells Gardner),—The New Testament in the 
Christian Church, by E. C. Moore (Mac- 
millan),—A Faithful Minister, a Brief Memoir 
of the late Rev. W. Senior (Stock), — 
Historische Untersuchungen iiber Kants Pro- 
legomena, by B. Erdmann (Halle a. S., Nie- 
meyer),—Le Origini degli Stati Uniti d’Ame- 
rica, by G. Mondaini (Milan, Hoepli),—and 
Au Temps de Louis XIII., by L. Batiffol 
(Paris, Lévy). Among New Editions we have: 
The Laws and Principles of Bridge, by Helles- 
pont (De La Rue), — and The LEgregious. 
English, by A. McNeill (Grant Richards). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Balmforth (R.), The Bible from the Standpoint of the- 

Higher Criticism : The Old Testament, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Cheyne (T. K.), Critica Biblica, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Deeble (C.), God’s Call to a Holy Life, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Gladstone (G.), Problems of Scripture, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Jiilicher (A.), An Introduction to the New Testament, trans- 

lated by J. P. Ward, roy. 8vo, 16/ 
Waggett (P. N.), Religion and Science, er. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
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Fine Art and Archeology. 
Addison (J. de W.), The Art of the Pitti Palace, Florence, 
er. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden, edited by 
F. L. Griffith and H. Thompson, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Leighton (F.), by A. Corkran, lémo, 2/6 net. 
Sturgis (R.), How to Judge Architecture, roy. 8vo, 6/ net. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Buchanan (G.), John the Baptist, translated by A. G. 
Mitchell, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Byron (Lord), Works: Vol. 7, Poetry, edited by E. H. Cole- 
ridge, 8vo, 6/ 

Ellis (V. L.), An Elegy, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Mantzius (K.), A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and 
Modern Times, Translation by L. von Cossel : Vol. 3, The 
Shakespearian Period in England, roy. 8vo, 10/ net. 

Myers (E.), Gathered Poems, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Ogilvie (W. H.), Hearts of Gold, and other Verses, 4/6 net. 

{Juatrains of Abu’l-Ala, selected and rendered into English 
by A. F. Ribani, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Rain (T.), Browning for Beginners, cr. 8vo, 2/6 





Music. 
Wood (Henry J.), by R. Newmarcb, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Bibliography. 
Hirschfeld (H.), Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew MSS. of 
the Montefiore Library, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Philosophy. 
Randall (F. H.), Psychology, er. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Political Economy. 
Flux (A. W.), Economic Principles, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
, History and Biography. 
Des _ Kcherolles (Mlle.), Memoirs, translated by M. C. 
Ifour, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Duchess Sarah, compiled by Mrs. A. Colville, 8vo, 18/ net. 
Peel (Hon. S.), The Binding of the Nile and the New 
Soudan, 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Royalist Family (A), translated by A. G. M. Macgregor, 
imp. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Talks of Napoleon at St. Helena with General Baron 
Gourgaud, 8vo, 7/6 
Venn (J.), Annals of a Clerical Family, roy. 8vo, 15/ net. 


Geography and Travel, 
Dodd (A. B.), In the Palaces of the Sultan, roy. 8vo, 16/ net. 
Felverman (L.), The Land of the Khedive, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Swayne (H. G. C.), Through the Highlands of Siberia, 
roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Taylor (J.), A Journey to Edenborough in Scotland, 6/ net. 


Philology. 
Thirtle (J. W.), The Tit!es of the Psalms, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 


Science. 

André (E.). A Naturalist in the Guianas, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Brown's Star Atlas, 4to, 3/6 net. 

Cunningham (B.), A Treatise on the Principles of Dock 
Eogineering, roy. 8vo, 30/ net. 

Hardy (E£.), The Elementary Principles of Graphic Statics, 
cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 

Julian (H. F.) and Smart (E.), Cyaniding Gold and Silver 

res, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Mann (J. D.), Physiology and Pathology of the Urine, 


8vo, 8/6 net. 
Stacpoole (F.), Ailments of Women and Girls, 3/ net. 
General Literature. 
Archer (L. M. Palmer-), A Bush Honeymoon, and other 


Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Becke (L.), Chinkie’s Fiat, and other Stories, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Fletcher (J. S.), David March, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Friel (C. D.), White Star, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Gallon (T). Jarwick the Prodigal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Glasgow (E.), The Deliverance, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Gordon (8.), Unto each Man his Own, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Hume (F .), The White Room, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Ingram (J. K.), Practical Morals, 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Jacob (V.), The Interloper, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Meade (L. T.), A Maid of Mystery, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Moderna Socialism, edited by R. C. K. Ensor, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Phillips (D, G.), The Master Rogue, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Plunkett (Sir H.), Ireland in the New Century, 8vo, 5; net. 
belais, translated by Urquhart and Motteux, Illustrations 
by L. Chalon, 3 vols. roy 8vo, 36/ net. 
Walker (A. Laurie-), Giow-Worm Fiames, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Welch (H.), The Gold of Human Nature, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Turnstile of Night, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Winter (John Strange), Cherry’s Child, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
friedliinder (M.), Die Veriinderlichkeit der Namen in den 
Stammlisten der Biicher der Chronik, 2m. 50. 

Jonge (M. de), Messias, der kommende jiidische Mann, 3m. 
Juncker (A.), Die Ethik des Apostels Paulus, Part 1, 5m. 

Poetry and the Drama, 
Bataille (H.), Le Beau Voyage, 3fr. 50. 
Joannidés (A.), La Comédie Francaise, 1903, 7fr. 50. 

History and Biography. 
Sateen (A.), Une Ville d’Eaux Anglaise au XVIIIe Siecle, 


afr. e 
ae 5 ae Fran¢ais et Alliés au Pé-tchi-li, 1900, 
r. 50. 


Reinach (J.), Histoire de l’Affaire Dreyfus: Cavaignac et 
Félix Faure, 7fr. 
Reynaud (P. S.), Le Pére Didon, sa Vie et son Cuvre, 5fr. 
Ségur (P. de), Le Tapissier de Notre-Dame, Vol. 3, 7fr. 50. 
aes yA (A.), Gambetta en 1869: Belleville et Marseille, 
r 


Zurlinden (Général), La Guerre de 1870-1, Réflexions et 
Souvenirs, 3fr. 50. 
Geography and Travel, 
Gosselin (C.), L’Empire d’Annam, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Saran (F.), Der Rhythmus des franzésischen Verses, 12m. 
Science. 
Schilling (J.), Das Vorkommen der “seltenen Erden” im 
Mineralreiche, 12m. 





General Literature. 
Buteau (H.), La Faute, 3fr. 50. 
———- (P.). Le Roi Régicide, 3fr. 50. 
Lom (J ), Lois Majourés, 3fr. 50. 
Maéi (P.), Au Pays du Mystére, 3fr. 50. 
Reschal (A.), L’Orniére, 3fr. 50. 
a “y (M.), La Vie Amoureuse de Francois Barbazanges, 
3fr. 50. 








THOMAS CREEVEY, M.P. 
49, Lennox Gardens, S.W. 

S1r Rosert Epccumse complains that I have 
stinted him in his ‘Creevey.’ Well, from an 
editor’s point of view, that is better than to be 
told he has given too much. From the existing 
materials it had been easy to fill half a dozen 
volumes—or even eight, which was the com- 
pass of the ‘Greville Memoirs.’ But, as my 
critic may have observed from my title-page, I 
professed no more than to give a ‘‘selection 
from the correspondence and diaries.” Should 
there be a general desire for an extended edi- 
tion, there would be no difficulty in compiling 
one, subject to the consent of the owner of the 
MSS. But are six or eight volumes really 
more desirable than two? For example, your 
correspondent tells me that I ought to have 
described the libel action against Mr. Creevey 
in 1813, which he has found filling ‘‘ two and a 
half columns” (sic) of an old newspaper. I 
went through a vast mass of correspondence 
referring to this matter, but I conceived that 
the interest thereof, intense enough to the 
defender ninety years ago, had pretty well 
evaporated. 

Again, my critic is of opinion that, “for 
want of a little research,” I have done scant 
justice to Mr. Creevey’s Parliamentary perform- 
ances. He remarks that I have ‘‘ apparently 
made no effort to find out how or when Thomas 
Creevey attacked abuses, and with what results,” 
My critic must excuse me. I have perused a 

eat number of Mr. Creevey’s speeches in 

arliament, but, finding them neither superior 
in quality to, nor more effective in result than, 
the orations of many other members of many 
other Oppositions, I did not think it expedient 
to exhume them from the pages of the ‘ Parlia- 
mentary History’ and the ‘ Annual Register.’ 
After all, my object was not to write a memoir 
of Mr. Creevey, but to let him give his own 
impressions of men and manners of his time. 

Howbeit Sir Robert Edgcumbe may liketo have 
the following testimony to Creevey’s reputation. 
A few weeks ago I went to offer my congratu- 
lations to a lady upon completing her hundredth 
year. She began at once to talk about Creevey. 
** People keep asking me,” said she, “‘ Who was 
Creevey ? Why, dear me! I recollect when I 
was a young woman, seventy or eighty years 
ago, everybody was talking about Creevey, and 
speculating what office he would get when the 
Whigs came into power.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 








GRAY AND HORACE WALPOLE. 


THe famous ‘ quadruple alliance ” of friend- 
ship which began at Eton between Gray, 
Walpole, and their fellow - pupils West and 
Ashton, is illustrated by four interesting auto- 
graph letters which appear in Messrs. Hodgson’s 
catalogue for next week. The first is a letter 
from Walpole to Ashton, written during the 
tour abroad which, at his own generous sugges- 
tion, Gray made with him during the years 
1739-41. It is dated from ‘‘ Rome, May 14th, 
1740, N.S.,” whither they had gone to see the 
coronation of the successor to Pope Clement XII. 
Naturally the letter is chiefly occupied with 
gossip about the Conclave of Cardinals which 
was then sitting. It commences abruptly, 


“ Boileau’s Discord dwelt in a College of Monks : 
at present the Lady is in the Conclave”; and 
then, after giving some interesting particulars, 
Walpole adds: ‘There! there’s a sufficient 
competency of Conclave news I think.” After 
adverting to the inevitable topic of the weather, 
which, he reports, ‘‘the common people say is 





occasioned by the Pope’s soul, which cannot 
find rest,” he refers to the war then raging :— 

“We are persuaded here of an additional one with 
France. Lord! it will be dreadfull to return 
thro Germany. I don’t know who cooks up the 
— here, but we have some strange piece every 

ay. 

Then, with a mention of their doings in Rome, 
he characteristically closes, ‘‘ Good night, child, 
Yrs. ever.” On the back of the second leaf is a 
postscript, added by Gray :— 

“T am by trade a Finisber of Letters. Don’t you 
wonder at the Conclave? Instead of being immured 
every one in his proper hutch, as one used to 
imagine : they have the liberty of skuttleing out of 
one hole into another, and might breed if they were 
young enough.” 

He also refers to the war, and closes, ‘‘so I 
finish my postscript with Your’s Ever T: G:” 

The letter from Gray is also addressed to 
Ashton. It is written from ‘‘ Paris, May 29, 
N.S.,” apparently during their visit there in 
1739, as may be gathered from the reference to 
Walpole’s friend Henry Conway. It was evi- 
dently composed in a mood happier than was 
Gray’s wont before leaving England. He 
enthusiastically refers to the French stage, 
which, as well as the contemporary French 
literature, gave him such evident pleasure :— 

““T don’t know what condition your stage is 
in, but the French is in a very good one at present ; 
among the rest they have a Madlle. Duminie, whose 
every look and gesture is violent Nature; she is 
Passion itself incarnate: I saw her the other night 
do the Phaedra of Racine in a manner, which affected 
me 60 strongly, that, as you see, I can’t help prattling 
about her even to you, that do not care two-pence.” 
Forgetful apparently of his own melancholy 
spirits prior to starting on his tour, he adds :— 

“Write to me and persuade West to do the 
same, who unless you rouse him, and preach to him 
what a sin it is to have the vapours, and the dismals, 
will neglect himself ; I won’t say his friends ; that, 
I believe him incapable of. again recommend 
him to your care, that you may nourish him, and 
cherish him, and administer to him some of that 
cordial spirit of chearfulness [sic], that you used to 
have the Receipt of. Good night, my Compliments 
to my Lord. Yours ever, T: G:” 

The third letter—addressed ‘‘To Mr. Ashton 
at Mrs, Lewis’s in Hanover Square ’—is from 
West, who at Eton was regarded as the genius 
of the four, but whose death at the early age of 
twenty-six prevented the developmentof poetical 
talents which might have become considerable. 
It begins :— 

“ Dear Ashton, West at Paris? would you believe 
it? and yet t’is so. How it came about is another 
story.” 

The remaining letter, dated Downing Street, 
June 3rd, 1742, is from Ashton—afterwards 
Rector of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate—to West:— 

““My dearest West, The melancholy acct. of yr. 
health is an inexpressible concern to me...... Keep up 
your spirits whatever you do. You have youth and 
the season of the year on yr side...... Mr. Walpole 
sympathizes with you...... Nobody can wish you 
better than we do.” 

It may be remarked that West—whose sad 
death so deeply affected Gray—is generally sup- 

sed to have died two days before the above 
fetter was written. 





MR. CHESTERTON’S ‘ROBERT BROWNING.’ 

Noruine irritated Robert Browning more 
than what he termed ‘‘the spirit of blunder- 
ing.” May I, with the approval of Mr. Robert 
Barrett Browning, claim a portion of your space 
to illustrate from publications accessible to 
every one the way in which this spirit pervades 
Mr. Chesterton’s volume ? 

One example, indeed, might be suflicient, for 
it is typical. It is Mr. Chesterton’s method 
of dealing with the poet’s attitude toward 
spiritualism (pp. 93-7), and with the poem 
‘Mr. Sludge, the Medium’ (pp. 190-9). 

“‘ Any one,” says Mr. Chesterton, 

“ who wishes to see what it was that Browning dis- 
liked [in spiritualista] need only do two things. 
First, he should read the ‘ Memoirs’ of David Home, 
the famous spiritualist.”—P. 93. 
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Home’s name was Daniel ; he called his volumes 
‘Incidents in my Life.’ 

Mr. Chesterton continues (pp. 94-5) :— 

“David Home, the medium, came to Florence 
about 1857. Mrs. Browning undoubtedly threw her- 
self into psychical experiments with great ardour at 
first, and Browning, equally undoubtedly, opposed, 
and at length forbade, the enterprise. He did not do 
so however until he had attended one séance at 
least.” 

Daniel Home himself says: ‘‘ Early in the 
autumn of 1855 I went to Florence” (‘ Inci- 
dents,’ i. 86). Mrs. Browning never even saw 
Home in that city, nor in Italy. She and her 
husband were in England and France from 
June, 1855, till October, 1856. Mrs, Browning 
never met Home but twice ; she never attended 
but one of his séances. This was in 1855, in 
England, at Ealing, as stated by Home. This 
séance is humorously and inaccurately described 
by Mr. Chesterton on p. 95. 

The sequel, however, is more instructive as 
illustrating Mr. Chesterton’s value as a bio- 
grapher. On p. 95 he says :— 

“Next day, according to Home’s account, he 
[Browning] called on the hostess of the previous 
—_ |Mrs. Rymer] in what the writer calls ‘a 
ridiculous state of excitement,’ and told her 
apparently that she must excuse him if he and his 
be did not attend any more gatherings of the 

ind. 

This is what Home really records: ‘‘ Two 
days afterward Mr. Browning wrote to Mrs. 
Rymer requesting that he might be allowed 
another séance” (‘Incidents,’ ii. 106). His 
request was refused. The words ‘‘a ridiculous 
state of excitement” never occur. 

A second interview did, indeed, take place, 
but this was some days later; Home called 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Browning. Of this inter- 
view Mr, Chesterton purports to give an account 
on a 96. His account is absolutely inaccurate, 
as devoid of truth as the inference on p.97 that 
Home or any other medium danced round Mrs. 
Browning and sent her into ‘‘swoons and 
trances.” 

These indications must suffice for Mr. 
Chesterton’s first essential—the ‘Memoirs’ of 
David” Home. But, says Mr. Chesterton, 
one must also study ‘‘the record of the visit 
which Mrs, Browning insisted on making while 
on their honeymoon in Paris to the house of 
George Sand” (p. 94). Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
were in Paris on their honeymoon in September, 
1846 ; they saw George Sand during their visit 
of 1852. Mrs. Browning saw her twice, 
Robert Browning six times. Mr. Chesterton 
continues :— 

“Browning felt, and to some extent expressed, 
exactly the same aversion to his wife mixing with 
the circle of George Sand which he afterwards felt 
at her mixing with the circle of Home. The society 
was ‘of the ragged red, diluted with the low thea- 
trical, men who worship George Sand a genou [sic] 


bas between an oath and an ejection of saliva.’ ” 


This quotation thus attributed to Robert 
Browning is actually from a letter written by 
his wife! Like a score of other quotations it 
is distorted and misquoted. Mrs. Browning 
wrote :— 

“ Crowds of ill-bred men who adore her, & genoux 
bas, betwixt a puff of smoke and an ejection of 
saliva—society of the ragged red diluted with the 
low theatrical.’”’-—Mrs. Orr, p. 177. 


It is needless to point out the inaccuracy of 
Mr. Chesterton’s inferences, when his “ facts” 
are of such a nature. 

When Mr. Chesterton comes to deal with 
‘Mr. Sludge’ (pp. 190-9), his methods are the 
same. The poem appeared, he says (p. 191), 
“at the time when the intellectual public had 
just become conscious of the existence of 
Spiritualism.” It appeared in 1864, twelve 
years after Mrs. Browning had written (1852), — 

“Tt is said that at least 15,000 persons in America, 
ofall classes in society, are mediums, as the term is. 
Most curious these phenomena! ”—‘ Letters of 


E. B. B.,’ ii. 99. 





He speaks of Sludge as having been 
‘‘horsewhipped ”; he was not. As a kind of 
discovery he mentions that Sludge addresses 
his remarks to ‘‘a Mr. Hiram H. Horsfall” 
(pp. 190 and 197); Browning spells the name 
Horsefall. He misquotes Browning, and actually 
replaces a line by one of his own invention. 
Browning makes Sludge speak of ‘* Homer 
writing Greek in noughts [sic] and crosses” 
(11. 589-90). Mr. Chesterton (p. 195) makes 
‘** Plato write Greek in naughts and crosses. 

As I fear, sir, he sometimes used to do 
Before I found the useful book that knows.” 
The original of these lines occurs more than 
250 lines before the ‘‘ noughts and crosses” 
ssage. The first line is the composition of 

r. G. K. Chesterton. 

This list is by no means exhaustive ; it is 
simply illustrative and typical. 

The chapter on ‘ Browning and his Marriage’ 
is equally full of misrepresentation. Mrs. 
Jameson, for instance, was not in 1846 ‘‘an 
old” friend of the Barrett family. She was in 
no sense a friend of the family, and not even an 
** old friend” of Miss Barrett, whom she had 
known for about two years. Mrs. Jameson 
never dreamt of paying the travelling expenses 
of Miss Barrett to Italy. She did not receive 
‘a formal call” from the bride and groom in 
Paris : she called on them, and brought them 
to her hotel. These and other blunders are in 
some dozen lines on p. 75. 

Miss Barrett was not suffering from ‘‘ spine 
complaint ” (p. 72). Robert Browning himself 
declared that such an idea was due to ‘‘silly or 
misapprehended talk collected at second-hand” 
(‘ Letters,’ i. 213). Miss Barrett never read a 
line of Greek with Mr. Boyd at Wimpole 
Street (p. 62); he never entered the house. 
The account of Miss Barrett’s first visit to 
Regent’s Park (p. 78) is a series of distortions, 
She did not go in ‘‘a cab”; she did not stand 
‘leaning againsta tree”; there was no ‘‘ mys- 
tification’ of her sister; she did not drive 
home and “agree to the elopement.” Her 
own account may be read in the ‘ Letters,’ 
ii. 145. The value of Mr. Chesterton’s testi- 
mony may be gathered from the following 
extract from p. 71 :— 

“ But this much may be stated as a mere question 
of fact. In the summer of 1846 Elizabeth Barrett 
was still living under the great family convention 
which provided her with nothing but an elegant 
deathbed, forbidden to move, forbidden to see 
proper daylight, forbidden to receive a friend lest 
the shock should destroy her suddenly.” 


With this compare the following, written by 
Miss Barrett ‘‘in the summer of 1846”— 
August 7th :— 

“T have been out in the carriage to-day, just to 
Charing Cross, and then to Mr. Boyd’sin St. John’s 
Wood. I am as well at this moment as any one in 
the world. I have not had one symptom of illness 
throughout the summer—perfectly well, Iam. At 
the same time, being strong is different......There’s 
the only meaning of not going out every day! But 
the health is perfectly unaffected.”—‘ Letters,’ ii. 407. 


In the summer of 1846 Miss Barrett was in 
Regent’s Park picking laburnum (‘ Letters,’ ii. 
145) ; in the Botanical Gardens picking pansies 
(id., 190); driving to Hampstead, and picking 
dogroses from the hedges (id., 219); driving 
to Finchley (id., 444); driving to Harrow 
Cemetery (id., 297); driving to Shoreditch to 
see dog-stealers about her lost Flush (id., 526) ; 
visiting Mr. Boyd at St. John’s Wood (id., 
282) ; visiting the house of Rogers the poet 
(id., 262); visiting Westminster Abbey (id., 
381) ; attending service at Paddington Chapel 
(id., 492). ; 

‘¢Tt is sometimes curious to notice,” remarks 

Mr. Chesterton (p. 162), 
“how a critic, possessing no little cultivation and 
fertility, will......let fall almost accidentally some 
apparently trivial comment, which reveals to us 
with an instantaneous and complete mental illumi- 
nation the fact that he does not......in the smallest 
degree understand what he is talking about.” 





Two other illustrations. In Mrs. Orr (p. 155) 
it is stated :— 

“Tn this year, 1847, the question arose of a British 

mission to the Vatican ; and Mr. Browning wrote to- 
Mr. Monckton Milnes begging him to signify to the 
Foreign Office his more than willingness to take 
part in it.” 
Had Mr. Chesterton consulted Milnes’s Life 
(i. 384), he would have seen that this letter 
was dated ‘‘Pisa, March 31, 1847,” i.e., six 
months after Browning’s marriage. He chooses 
to date it ‘‘when the problem of the elope- 
ment arose” (p. 100). His version of its 
purport is still more remarkable: ‘‘He wrote 
to Monckton Milnes, and would appear to have 
badgered him with applications [he wrote 
once] for a post in the British Musewm.,” 

On p. 90 one reads :— 

“When Browning was first living in Italy, a 
telegram which had been sent to him was stopped 
on the frontier and suppressed on account of his 
known sympathy with the Italian Liberals.” 


Upon this statement is based over a 


page of reflections upon the origin of 
Browning’s ‘‘ hatred of the Imperial and 


Ducal and Papal systems of Italy.” Brown- 
ing went to Italy in 1846. He was then 
practically unknown in England; he was 


utterly unknown in Italy, and his Liberal sym- 

pathies still more unknown. Fourteen years 

later, in 1860, during the last year of his life 
in Italy, and after his wife’s poems had stirred 

Italian hearts, a telegram, not to, but from him, 

was stopped, not at the frontier, but in Rome, 

This telegram was a simple inquiry, on behalf 

of his suffering wife, as to the condition of her. 
dying sister (Orr, p. 241). Perhaps Mr. Ches- 

terton will inform us as to the authority for his 

own statement. 

Any one familiar with Browning literature. 
can readily trace the origin of most of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s statements. Such authorities, it will 
be found, are never corrected when wrong, and 
are almost systematically misused. Mr. Sharp’s 
little volume in the ‘‘ Great Writers ” series, for 
example, supplies most of the details for p. 18, 
in which Mr. Chesterton makes some eight 
misstatements, there being three blunders in 
the last sentence. In the first sentence on 
p. 19 a ‘pleasant fancy” of Mr. Sharp is 
grotesquely enough treated as history. Half a 
page further down one of Mr. Sharp's anecdotes 
is spiced and coloured; on p. 36 another is 
incorrectly given. On 85 Mr. Sharp’s 
account (pp. 59-60) of the manner in which 
Browning as a youth etched with a sharp point 
on white paper which had been ———- smoked 
over a candle is distorted into ‘‘ making pic- 
tures by roasting brown paper over a candle” ! 
Mr. Chesterton’s misuse of Mrs. Orr’s ‘ Life’ 
has been illustrated ; dozens of similar examples. 
might be given. The ‘Letters’ are misquoted 
—e.g.. on pp. 66, 67, 74, &c. This happens 
twice on p. 76, and in the second case Miss 
Barrett is made to say exactly the opposite of 
what she really said. Browning’s note on 
‘ Pauline’ is misquoted on p. 21. ‘ Red Cotton 
Night-cap Country’ is misquoted on p, 123— 
two mistakes in as many lines. ‘Rabbi ben 
Ezra’ is misquoted on p. 141—three misprints 
in one line. Even so widely known a work as- 
‘Pippa Passes’ does not escape. Its origin is 
twice incorrectly given, on p. 18 and & 44. In 
speaking (p. 45) of the last act Mr. Chesterton 
mentions ‘* Monseigneur and his accomplice” ; 
Browning speaks of Monsignor—the scene being 
in Italy—and the accomplice of this Monsignor’s 
dead brother ! 

With some knowledge of what has been. 
written on Browning’s life and works, I must 
honestly say that I know of no volume so care- 
lessly inaccurate and so unconscientiously mis- 
leading as that of Mr. Chesterton. I can but. 
endorse the words of one who is in all respects 
qualified to speak :— 

“T have never dipped into it without drawing 
up bucketsful of blunders, The fundamental facts 
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being often wrongly stated, the conclusions based 
apon them are even grotesque.” 


W. Hac. Grirrin. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. A. & C. BLACK have io hand the following 
Ulustrated books, both in ordinary issues and in 
éditions deluxe: Whistler as I Knew Him, painted 
and described by Mortimer Menpes, — Venice, 
painted by Mortimer Menpes, described by Dorothy 
Menpes,—The Alps, described by Sir Martin Con- 
way, painted by A. D. McCormick, — Holland, 
painted by Nico Jungman, described by Beatrix 
Jungmapn, —Naples, painted by Augustine Fitz- 
Gerald, described by Mrs. FitzGerald, — Channel 
Islands, painted by Henry B. Wimbush, described 
by Edith F. Carey,—Westminster Abbey, painted 
by John Fulleylove, described by Mrs. A. Murray 
Smith,—The New Forest, painted and described b 
Mrs. Willingham Lawnsley,—Yorkshire : The Nort 
Riding, painted and described by Gordon Home. 
They are also publishing Adventures among Pic- 
tures, by C. Lewis Hind, — Trout Fishing, by W. 
Earl Hodgson,—The Essential Kafir, nt Dudley 
Kidd,—The Lady of the Lake, illustrated by Sutton 
Palmer, with topographical notes by the late Sir 
G. B. Airy,—The Ingoldsby Country, by C. G. 
Harper,—The Burns Country, by C. 8S. Dougall,— 
The Life of Jesus, bd Prof. Oscar Holtzmann, 
translated by J. T. Bealby and Maurice A. Canney,— 
Critica Biblica, by the Rev. T. K. Cheyne: 
Part V., Joshua and Judges, — Paradosis, by 
Edwin A. Abbott,—Practical Morals, by J. Kells 
Ingram,—Eighty Club Year-Book, 1904, edited by 
R. C. Hawkin,—The “Soho Edition” of the works 
of Dickens and Scott, in monthly volumes, and 
New Editions of novels and Black’s Guide-Books 
{home and foreign),—An Elementary Geography of 
the World, by Prof. L. W. Lyde,—A Pictorial 
Geography of the British Isles, by J. B. Reynolds,— 
Macaulay’s Lives of Goldsmith and Johnson, 
edited by Ivor B. John,—English History in 
Biography : Vol. I, Alfred to Edward L., by 
B. A. Lees,—The ‘‘ Council ” Arithmetic for Schools, 
Book III., by T. B. Ellery,—Beginner’s Trigono- 
metry, by M. S. David --and many new volumesand 
aew editions of other cheap text-books. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. announce : two 
volumes of History of South Africa, 1828-46, and 
1846-54, by Dr. G. M. Théal,—The English Manor, 
by Prof. Vinogradoff,—Italy, a popular account of 
the country, its people and its institutions (includ- 
ing Malta and Sardinia), by W. Deecke,—Browning 
for Beginners, by Michael Rain,— Physiological Psy- 
chology, a translation of the fifth German edition 
of Prof. W. Wundt by Prof. E. B. Titchener, Vol. I., 
—The Bible from the Standpoint of the Higher 
Criticism : The Old Testament, by Ramsden Balm- 
fortb,—and Questions and Answers on Problems of 
Life, by W.T. Nicholson. Science and Education : 
The Student’s Text - Book of Zoology, by Adam 
Sedgwick, Vol. II..—The Fourth Dimension, by C. H. 
Hinton,—The Training of the Imagination in Child- 
hood, by Margaret McMillan,—The Story of Arith- 
metic, v Susan Cunonington,—How to Teach a 
Foreign Language, by Prof. O. Jespersen, translated 
by Sophia Bertelsen,—The Secret of Herbart, by 
i’. H. Hayward,— Advanced French Composition, b 
H. E. Berthon,—Advanced English Syntax, by C. T. 
Onions, — and The Oxford and Cambridge’ Year- 
Book, edited by A. W. Holland. Belles-lettres and 
Miscellaneous: Famous Sayings and their Authors, 
by Edward Latham,—A Poet's Child, verses by 
Christie Finlayson,—Cookery Books, by Col. A. RB. 
Kenney-Herbert: Vegetarian and Simple Diet,— 
Among the Fife Miners, a study in sociology, by 
Kellogg Durland,—The Black Fortnight, by Dr. 
G. Rome Hall,—and several new editions. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co.’s list includes English 
Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century 
by the late Sir Leslie Stephen,—The Life and 
Letters of the Great Earl of Cork, by Dorothea 
Townshend,—The Shakespearian Period in England, 
by Karl Mantzius,—Reformation and Renaissance, 
urea 1377-1610, by J. M. Stone,—A Lonely Summer 
in Kashmir, by Margaret Cotter Morison,—Avril : 
Essays on the Renaissance, by H. Belloc,—The 
Great Frenchman and the Little Genoese, translated 
from Etienne Dumont’s ‘ Souvenir gur Mirabeau,’ 
‘by Lady Seymour,—Eton Nature-Study aad Obser- 
vational Lessons, Part II., by M. D. Hill and W. M. 
Webb,—French Painting in the Sixteenth Century, 
oy L. Dimier,—Titian, by Dr. George Gronau,— 

ediewval Art, by W. R. Lethaby,—G. F. Watts, by 
‘G. K. Chesterton, in the “ Popular Library of Art,” 
—Saint Peter Fourier, by L. Pingaud, translated by 
€. W. Whibley,—The Price of Youth, by Margery 
Williams,—Father Clancy, by E. R. Lipsett—and 
The Gazelles, and other Poems, by T. Sturge Moore. 





SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE sold 
on the 18th and 20th ult. the following books: 
Keats’s Endymion, first edition, boards, uncut, 1818, 
251. Pope’s Dunciad, first edition, Dodd, 1728, 
71. 10s. Shelley’s The Cenci, first edition, Italy, 
1819, 107. Blomefield’s Norfolk, 5 vols., folio (imper- 
fect), 1739-75, 127. 10s. W. Gilbert, De Magnetis, 
&e., first edition, 1600, 157. 10s. Ackermann’s Cos- 
tumes of the British Army, fifty-six coloured plates, 
832. Sheridan’s The Rivals, first edition, 1775, 171. 
Goldsmith’s The Good-natured Man, first edition, 
= 10s.; She Stoops to Conquer, first edition, 1773, 
120. 


The same auctioneers sold on the 29th ult. and 
Ist inst. a selection from the library of the Rev. 
J. J. W. Bullock, of Radwinter, Saffron Walden, 
amongst which were the following: Breviarium 
Romanum, 1482, 18/7. 10s. Breviarium Sarisburiense, 
Paris, Regnault, 1555, 297. 10s. Chronicon Nurem- 
bergense, 1493, 24/. 10s. Dugdale’s Monasticon 
Anglicanum, 1817-30, 14/7. 10s. Enchiridion 
Ecclesizw Sarisburiensis, Paris, 1528, 607. Erasmus, 
Enchiridion Militis Christiani, first edition, 1533, 
231. The Germ, original issue, 1850, 212. Hore 
Romane, printed upon vellum, Paris, Hardouio, 
1516-30, 547. Manuale ad Usum Sarum, Paris, 1515, 
502. Missale ad Usum Sarum (imperfect), Paris, 1510, 
387. 10s.; another, 1516, first page facsimile, 17/. ; 
another, Paris, 1533, 23/.; another, Lond., J. Kyngs- 
ton, 1535, 167.; another, Paris, 1555, 21. First 
Prayer Book of King Edward VI., 1549, mense 
Martii on title, mense Junii at end, 771.; Second 
Prayer Book of the same (2 II. facsimile), 1552, 207. 
Liber Precum Publicarum, 1560, 187. 10s. Salisbury 
Primer (imperfect), 1532, 25]. Hilsey’s Primer, 
1539, 30/. 10s. Salisbury Primer, 1543, 177. 10s. 
Salisbury Primer in Latin, with English Rubrics, 
1557, 387. Primer in English and Latin, for the Use 
of Salisbury, 1557, 207. Processionale ad Usum 
Sarum, 1544, 527. ; another, Rouen, 1555, 20/7. 





Piterary Gossip. 

Unver the title of ‘Far Eastern Impres- 
sions,’ Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. are pub- 
lishing very shortly a work by Mr. Ernest 
F. G. Hatch, M.P., embodying observations 
made during an extended series of journey- 
ings in Japan, Korea, and China, some 
three years since. Mr. Hatch, during his 
tour, made it his business to inquire into 
trade questions which affect this country. 
On the political aspects of the Far Eastern 
Question Mr. Hatch offers special light, 
giving notes of conversations he had with 
many prominent men. The work will be 
illustrated by a large series of photographs 
taken by Mr. Hatch. 


A 3oox entitled ‘In the Pathless West,’ 
by Mrs. Frances E. Herring, author of 
‘Canadian Camp Life’ and ‘Among the 
People of British Columbia,’ will be pub- 
lished this spring by Mr. Fisher Unwin. It 
deals for the most part with British Columbia 
in the “ fifties,” and shows the conditions 
which settlers had to face in those days. 
The volume will be illustrated. 


Cot. Hanna has in the press the second 
volume of his ‘ History of the Second 
Afghan War.’ It covers the period between 
the taking of Ali Masjid and the Peace of 
Gandamak, and a somewhat unusual method 
of arrangement is adopted, the military and 
political details being kept apart as far as 
possible, while observations on the actual 
strategic operations are added at the end of 
each chapter. The author has secured aid 
in the shape of letters and other papers 
from the principal actors in the events 
described. 


Tue letters written by Ruskin to his most 
intimate friend in America, Prof. C. E. 
Norton, are to be published in two volumes 
by Messrs. Houghton, 


next autumn 





Mifflin & Co. Selections from them yill 
appear previously in the Atlantic Monthly. 


WE note with regret the death of Mr. 
Thomas Hunter, the editor and proprietor 
of the Perthshire Constitutional. He was the 
author of a standard work on ‘ Woods, 
Forests, and Estates of Perthshire,’ and his 
‘Guide to Perth and Perthshire’ has several 
times been reprinted. Mr. Hunter was 
distantly related to Livingstone. 


Tue annual meeting of the Scottish 
Record Society was held in Edinburgh on 
Friday of last week, when the programme 
for 1904 was presented. During the past 
year there have been issued to subscribers 
the registers of Dunblane, Dunkeld, Kirk- 
cudbright, Lauder, and Lanark ; these will 
now be followed by the registers of Moray, 
Orkney, Zetland, Stirling, and Wigton. 
The register of Edinburgh marriages has 
been prepared, and its issue will probably 
extend over the whole of 1905. The Society 
now has 108 members. 


Mr. Joun Kennepy, an expert who did 
the reading world some service by the 
invention of the patent book indicator, died 
at Dundee on Saturday last, at the age of 
sixty-eight. Mr. Kennedy was a native 
of Dublin, but had spent the greater part 
of his life as a teacher in Dundee. He was 
Chairman of the Dundee Public Library 
Committee. 


Tue author of our notice of the late 
Master of the Temple writes :— 

‘“*T was very sorry to see in last week’s 

Atheneum that a somewhat unguarded expres- 
sion in my notice had given pain to Ainger’s 
friends at Sheffield. In saying that he did not 
look back to the period of his work at the 
Sheffield Grammar School with much pleasure, 
I meant only that he had not found the pro- 
fession of schoolmaster particularly congenial. 
This, with a man of his sensitive temperament, 
was only what might have been foreseen. I 
know that at Sheftield, as indeed wherever he 
went, Ainger made friends whom he retained 
and valued to the end of his life, and I deeply 
regret that a casual phrase, in an article written 
against time and under great stress of emotion, 
should have given pain to any of those good 
friends, as implying that he had no pleasant 
recollections of that period of his career. I 
regret also that, by an unaccountable oversight, 
I omitted the name of Wordsworth from the 
list of his favourite authors. Any of his friends 
would supply the omission instinctively, but 
for others I am glad to have this opportunity 
of repairing it. I believe that his very last 
public reading was from the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ 
at Cambridge in November.” 
We think most of our readers will have 
taken the phrase in question as we did, as 
meaning that Ainger had no special gifts 
as a schoolmaster; but we inserted the pro- 
test, being unwilling to cause pain inad- 
vertently. The language of our contributor 
hardly needs apology to the discerning. 


Tue new number of the Book Monthly, 
which is both sprightly and informative, 
points out that Mr. Hardy did not take to 
verse late in life. On the contrary, 

‘*after spending many years of his early man- 
hood in excursions into verse, the only kind of 
literature that attracted him, Mr. Hardy, almost 
against his will, turned to novel-writing for 
necessary and practical reasons.” 

We wish that other venturers invita Minerva 
into new forms produced anything like 
such notable results. 
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In the same periodical a West-End 
librarian, with twenty years’ experience, 
says that society reads Mr. Kipling only 
among the poets, and a hundred copies of a 
book by him are taken as against half-a- 
dozen by any other bard. Half of the books 
read are, as might be expected, novels. 


Tue annual meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution will be held at 
Stationers’ Hall next Thursday evening, 
and will be followed by a smoking concert. 


Tue death is announced of Baron Charles 
de Martrin-Donos, who, under the name of 
Charles Donos, was a well-known figure in 
French literary circles. One of his best- 
known books was ‘La Vie de Morés.’ 
Morés and Martrin-Donos were intimate 


.friends from childhood, and the passion for 


travel and exploration in Africa appears to 
have been common with both. M. Martrin- 
Donos, who was only forty-six years of age, 
also wrote ‘ Légendes et Contes de Provence,’ 
1896, and ‘ Verlaine Intime,’ 1898, and was 
one of the chief contributors to the Annuaire 
i and the Armorial du Vingtiéme 
A1cclé. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Berlin 
Literaturgeselischaft it was announced that 
the Society now possesses some 700 MSS. 
and 24,000 autograph letters of German 
scholars and authors. Among its recent 
acquisitions are letters from Heine, Borne, 
Jean Paul Richter, Tieck, Uhland, Hauff, 
Freiligrath, &c. The heirs of the his- 
torian Diimmler have presented his entire 
correspondence to the Society. Dr. Erich 
Schmidt has been elected President for the 
year, while Dr. Dilthey is Vice-President. 


WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: New Scheme of 
Naval Training, Reports of the Interview 
Committees (1}d.); Greenwich Hospital 
Accounts (3d.); Chelsea Hospital Accounts 
(ld.); Ordinance of the University 
Court, Edinburgh: Regulations for the 
Degree of Bachelor of Law (4d.); and 
Papers relating to the proposed Adoption of 
aMetricSystemof Weights and Measures for 
use within the Empire (43d.). We see that 
while the cover of the last-named paper 
says ‘‘@ metric system,” the resolution of 
the Prime Ministers of the colonies con- 
cerned ‘the metric system.” Now this is a 
very different matter. The Cape has 
pointed out that the resolution itself does 
not extend to currency, and they declare 
that ‘‘some uniform system” should be 
established referring both to weights and 
measures and to currency, but that any 
change should be accompanied by “ample 
precautions.” 








SCIENCE 
British Fresh-Water Fish. By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. (Hutchinson 
& Co.) 
Tux Duke of Bedford’s object as editor of 
the ‘“*Woburn Library of Natural His- 
tory” is, he tells us, to supply a knowledge 
of the processes and products of nature in a 
form at once easily assimilated and scien- 
tifically accurate. In their advertisement 
the publishers lay stress on their care to 
make each book as light as possible to 
handle, and to provide it amply with illus- 





trations, for the most part in colour. It is 
a compliment to Messrs. Hutchinson to say 
that this volume is comparatively as light 
to handle and almost as well printed as the 
folio 1554 edition of the ‘ Libri de Piscibus’ 
of ‘‘nostre cher et bien aimé maistre Guil- 
laume Rondelet,”’ as the famous doctor is 
called in the order protecting his work 
given him by Henry II., King of France. 
In the twelve coloured plates twenty-three 
representations of British fresh-water fish 
are supplied, many of them being excellent. 
A few lack the graceful outline natural to 
the fish ; we miss the chub, and could have 
better spared one of the small fry. The 
minnow and loach are startling, being 
shown much larger than life size; in fact, 
the loach reminds one of Aisop’s fable of 
‘The Frog and the Ox’; he seems to have 
died in a successful attempt to blow himself 
out to the size of the pike on the same 
plate. 

In his introduction Sir Herbert Maxwell 
apologizes quite needlessly for giving 
scientific names in a work that ‘‘lays no 
claim to contribute to the advance of science,”’ 
and if further volumes of the ‘‘ Woburn 
Library” are as admirably arranged and 
as successful in carrying out the object 
of the Duke of Bedford as this, his Grace 
should be well pleased. Sir Herbert not 
only gives an accurate brief biography of 
each fish, but also adds instructions for its 
capture by fair angling methods, either from 
his own wide experience or from that 
supplied by other experts. For instance, 
he relates Mr. J. H. Keene’s account of 
how he overcame the suspicions of a great 
carp in Virginia Water. After in vain 
trying the fish in every way known to 
anglers, he at last hit upon the plan of 
using a chestnut leaf as a combined kite 
and float. Baiting with a single green pea, 
he let the wind blow his fine line attached 
to the leaf out towards the fish, and pre- 
sently saw it disappear, pulled under by a 
carp of over 9lb. which, after a great fight 
of an hour’s duration, he landed. Fifty 
years previously another angling writer had 
described a very similar method of fishing 
for carp with a green pea, and allowing the 
bait to hang just under water over the side 
of a large leaf floating on the surface. But 
so many have written on angling that it is 
not easy for those who come later to invent 
things unknown to earlier writers—the 
early bird gets the worm. Even Burton in 
his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ in a pleasant 
commendation of angling, which, he declares, 
requires as much study as other sports and 
is to be preferred before many of them, 
steals his best passage from Dame Juliana 
Berners. Perhaps the lady would not com- 
plain so much of this as of those who deny 
her very existence. 

In his chapter on the general character 
and structure of fish Sir Herbert refers, of 
course, to that curious lateral line which 
forms such a striking feature in Teleostean 
fishes, and gives what until very recently 
has been the commonly accepted view as to 
the office of this line of punctures in the 
scales, viz., that it is for the 


‘‘discharge upon the skin of that mucus which 
gives the fish its peculiarly slippery surface. 
That seems to be the principal function of the 
lateral line, at all events it is the most obvious 
one ; but it does not account for the liberality 





of the nerve system with which it is supplied, 
and from which some ichthyologists have 
inclined to infer the presence of a separate 
sense peculiar to fishes. The lateral line has 
re known homologue among the higher verte- 
rates.” 


Our difficulty in accepting the view that 
the perforations of the lateral line are 
the pipes out of which the fish, as it were, 
oils its scales, arises from the position of the 
line; if it ran along the top of the fish’s 
back one could understand how the mucus 
would flow down and all over the fish, but 
it runs always a little above or a little 
below the middle of the side of the fish, 
making it difficult to understand how the 
upper half could be lubricated at all—unless 
fish slept on their backs, as some mortals 
unwisely do. But the latest views of the 
best German ichthyologists are that the 
function of the lateral-line perforations is 
not to distribute mucus over the surface of 
the fish’s body. That, they find, is done by 
mucus-producing cells distributed over the 
whole skin of the fish, which seems more 
natural, these cells acting much in the same 
way as the pores in other animals. 

What, then, is the function of this 
mysterious line, which has puzzled man 
since he caught his first scaly fish? No one 
has, perhaps, given so much trained observa- 
tion to the study of fish as Prof. Hofer, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Bavarian Fish Biological 
Institute of Munich, author of many mono- 
graphs, including a recently published study 
of the diseases of fish, which is of the 
deepest scientific interest. Dr. Hofer says 
that each scale along the lateral line is per- 
forated, and that over the perforation there 
is a little tube, open at each end; in these 
tubes are found the ends of very fine nerves, 
which are connected, after passing through 
the perforation in the scale, with a large 
nerve which runs right along the middle of 
the body under the skin, from head to tail 
of the fish. According to the German pro- 
fessor, experiments have proved that the 
function of the little tubes or drums referred 
to is to enable the fish, as it were, to take 
its bearings, to know every instant from 
which direction the current comes, whether 
it is in deep or shallow water, whether near 
the top or the bottom, and also to warn it 
at night when it is nearing rocks, &c., 
against which it might injure itself; in this 
last instance much as old sailors are said 
to feel the presence of icebergs long before 
they are visible. In all these cases the 
water exercises varying pressure on the 
mucus in the tubes; this pressure is com- 
municated to the nerves, and these, by vary- 
ing action on the great side nerve, cause 
the fish, probably quite automatically, to 
respond and avoid danger. : 

In connexion with the life-history of the 
eel, it is interesting to note that Yarrell, in 
his ‘ History of British Fishes,’ gives an 
illustration and account of the Anglesey 
morris immediately preceding his account 
of the eel, although neither he nor any 
ichthyologist before Grassi in 1896 knew that 
Leptocephalus morrisit was really the eel in 
its larval stage. In vol. vi. of Loudon’s 
‘Natural History,’ p. 330, there is an account 
and illustration of a Leptocephalus which 
was kept alive for a short time in a tumbler 
of salt water. If it had been a marine 
aquarium, it is just possible that Grassi’s 
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+ discovery would have been anticipated 
y half a century. Sir Herbert notes the 
strange fact that the eel is not found in 
the Black or Caspian Sea. But recent in- 
vestigations have proved that the Black 
Sea below a depth of 600 feet is so 
sulphurous that no animal or vegetable life 
can exist in it, and the only inhabitants are 
sulphur- bacteria, although in the water above 
this depth there is plenty of life. As eels go 
down to the greatest depths to spawn—even 
beyond 2,000 feet on the coasts of Lower 
Italy—it is now clear why there are no eels 
in the rivers flowing into the Black Sea, and 
why the many attempts made to stock the 
Danube with eels were doomed to failure. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s most interesting 
chapters are naturally those dealing with 
salmon and trout, and the coloured illustra- 
tions of these fish, from photographs by Mr. 
P. D. Malloch, of Perth, are the best in the 
work. It will interest Sir Herbert, and 

ssibly the Duke of Bedford, to know that 
in 1776 Lord George Cavendish ordered the 
River Chess, where it runs through the 
Park at Latimer, to be drawn off, and took 
500 brace of trout, weighing on an average 
one pound each. 

Taking it all round, inside and outside, 
we may fairly say of this new volume what 
Dr. Johnson said of Walton’s ‘Angler,’ 
“Tt is a mighty pretty book.” 








A Monograph of the Tsetse - Flies (Genus 
Glossina, Westw.). Based on the Collection 
in the British Museum. By Ernest Edward 
Austen. With a Chapter on Mouth-Parts. By 
H. J. Hansen, Ph.D. (Printed by Order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. )—The Trustees 
of our national Museum, and its Natural History 
Director, Prof. Ray Lankester, are to be con- 
gratulated on their recent publications relating 
to economic entomology. The present mono- 
graph, although limited to seven species, is 
important as relating to a genus of insects that 
has proved as great an enemy to the develop- 
ment of Southern Africa as any of the wild tribes 
and savage beasts that one used to associate 
with that region. Sir Harry Johnston, with 
reference to the ruin of the early Portuguese 
expeditions by this fly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, has remarked: ‘* But 
for the tsetse-fly, the whole history of South- 
Central Africa would be different”; and a 
similar conclusion in a more restricted sense 
—_ be drawn from the wreck of the Boer 
trek in 1836, northwards towards Delagoa Bay, 
when the cattle of those emigrant farmers were 
all killed by tsetse. In his preface Prof, Ray 
Lankester has again drawn attention to the real 
biological discoveries made on these pests by 
Col. Bruce, who demonstrated that the deaths 
of horses and cattle caused by the tsetse - fly 
were due to the introduction by that insect into 
the blood of its victims of a minute parasite, 
the Trypanosoma brucei, a discovery that incited 
similar ones in South Americaand Algeria, and 
inspired Castellani in his researches into the 
cause of the sleeping sickness, which, it is 
estimated, has killed thirty thousand natives 
of Uganda since its appearance some two 
years ago. Castellani discovered a Trypa- 
nosoma in the cerebro-spinal fluid of nearly 
70 per cent. of the victims. It will thus 
be seen that in this case the study of a few 
insects by the biological method has shown 
how they are perfectly capable of arresting the 
development of a continent. In order that 
these inquiries might still proceed, and that 
fresh observations could be made with certainty 
on these particular species, it was rightly con- 
sidered necessary that some accurate Aon 
ledge of their structure and habits should be 





rendered accessible, and for this purpose 
a dipterological specialist was secured in the 
person of Mr. Austen. 

Although all or most of the available records 
have been consulted, the geographical distribu- 
tion of the tsetse-flies is still imperfectly 
known, and this need not excite much surprise. 
There is still room for African travellers, and 
though most of these adventurous spirits write 
a book, they are not all sufficiently trained 
observers to recognize a tsetse-fly. There is a 
doubtful record of its presence at Sennaar ; 
from the Gambia in the west to Somaliland in 
the east, and thence in a southerly direction to 
Northern Zululand, it sporadically holds its 
sway. It also appears in Portuguese West 
Africa, but is unrecorded south of the Congo ; 
but whatever may be its limits north or south, 
it is undoubtedly more or less a pest to all 
tropical Africa. The seven known species are 
fully described and beautifully illustrated by 
colour photography, so that with this volume no 
traveller who cared to investigate could fail to 
identify the species. Dr. Hansen, of Copen- 
hagen, has contributed a chapter of considerable 
scientific value on the mouth-parts of these 
insects. 

Mr. Austen has done his work thoroughly, 
and has searched much Ethiopian litera- 
ture for references; and from this cause, 
although the subjects for the monograph are 
but few, the book has assumed very fair 
pape. It has certainly increased our 

nowledge, and will considerably assist those 
biological studies so brilliantly commenced by 
Col. Bruce. It is probable that South Africa 
will soon become a centre of considerable 
biological activity. Already an economic en- 
tomologist, trained in the United States, has 
been appointed to the Transvaal Colony. With 
the decision to hold a meeting of the British 
Association near the Zambesi, and a progressing 
Cape to Cairo railway, can Africa be much 
longer considered a dark continent ? 

The small genus Glossina, containing but 
seven species of tsetse-flies, is only found in 
Africa, and yet probably comprises—so far as 
mankind is concerned—the most formidable 
insects on that continent. 








SOCIETIES. 


MiIcROScOPICAL.— Feb. 17.—Dr. H. Woodward, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary described an old 
microscope by Bate that had been presented to the 
Society by Mr. E. B, Stringer. It was apparently a 
late form of Ellis’s aquatic microscope, which was 
made by Cuff about 1752, and was evidently the 

rototype of many modern dissecting microscopes. 

he date of the example by Bate was uncertain, 
but probably it was early in the last century.— 
The Secretary also read a description of two direct- 
vision ee exhibited by Mr. P. Heele.— 
Mr. C. L. Curties exhibited and described a port- 
able microscope which was a modification of a 
previous form. It is made with a folding stage of 
larger dimensions, with full-size sub-stage con- 
denser and a removable mechanical stage.—A paper 
by Mr. Stringer on ‘An Attachment for reading the 
Lines in a Direct-Vision Spectroscope’ was read. 
The attachment consists of a light rigid arc of phos- 
phor-bronze of about 40 degrees, and 64in, radius, 
cast in one piece with two rad'al arms that pro- 
ject from a broad ring by which it is clamped to 
the body of the instrument. It lies just below the 
telescope, which is traversed across the spectrum 
by a screw that works through one of the radial 
arms and presses against a lug projecting down- 
wards from the telescope to which it is clipped. 
A spring attached to the other radial arm acts on 
the opposite side of the lug, and forces the telescope 
back when the motion of the screw is reversed. The 
are carries a millimetre scale, divided in white on a 
black ground, and a vernier reading to tenths is 
carried by the telescope. Immediately below the 
eyepiece is a magnifying lens, through which the 
scale and vernier can be read without any change in 
the observer's position.—A paper by hr. Nelson 


‘On the Vertical Illuminator’ was then read. The 
author said that after being in abeyance for twenty- 
five years the vertical illuminator has lately come 
into notice for the examination of opaque objects, 
and especially for the microscopic ——— 
‘orms 


of metals. He criticized the four 





of this appliance now catalogued by opticians, 
viz., those known as the Tolles, Beck, Powell. 
and Reichert forme. He said a vertical illumi- 
nator must not be an_ oblique illuminator 
only, but must be capable of illuminating the full 
aperture of the lens with a parallel beam of light. 
It must not be a permanent attachment to an objec- 
tive so as to impair its performance for ordinar 
work. The reflector must be placed near the oak. 
lens, and there must be some method for regulating 
the illumination. He found that the Powell form 
(which, like Beck’s, consists of a nosepiece contain- 
ing a reflector) most nearly conformed to these con- 
ditions, but the reflector should be made much 
larger and the hole in the side of the nosepiece 
should be as large as the Society’s gauge. Toobtain 
the best advantage with vertical iilumination it is 
necessary to use oil immersion objectives. The 
distance from the source of light to the mirror and 
thence to the objective should be equal to the 
distance from the eyepiece to the objective. At 
the hole at the side of the nosepiece there should be 
a carrier for diaphragms of various sizes in prefer- 
ence toa wheel of diaphragms or an iris. There 
should also be a strip of metal with a slit in it which 
can be drawn across the hole in the nosepiece, the 
direction of the slit being in a line with the edge of 
the flame of the microscope lamp.—Another paper 
by Mr. Nelson, on ‘The Influence of the Antipoint 
on the Microscopic Image Shown Graphically,’ was 
read. The author referred to a paper inthe Journal 
for 1903 on ‘A Micrometric Correction for Minute 
Objects,’ wherein he stated by way of illustration 
that, if one of the minute spinous hairs on a blow- 
fly’s tongue was examined on a bright ground and 
on a dark ground, a considerable difference in the 
sizes of the two images was discernible, and that 
the difference was caused by antipoints. A table 
was also given showing the amount to be added to 
the micrometric measurement of the image seen on 
the bright ground to bring it up to its true value. 
Mr. Gordon, who had originated the theory of the 
antipoint, had made accurate drawings of the two 
images of the hair, and the ratio of the breadths 
of the hair in the drawings was as 45 to 65. 
When the corrections given in the table to the 
measurement of the apparent size of the hair ona 
bright ground are applied, the actual size works out 
to12 percent. more. A difference in the apparent size 
of objects when viewed on a bright or dark ground 
was recognized many years ago, but never explained, 
but Mr. Gordon’s admirable antipoint theorem has 
unlocked the riddle—Mr. Keith Lucas followed 
with a paper on ‘A Microscope with Geometric 
Slides.’ e defined a geometric slide as one in 
which each motion which is not desired is separately 
eliminated by a single stop so arranged as not to 
interfere with any other possible motion. This 
principle he had applied in the design of a micro- 
scope to the slides of the fine and coarse adjust- 
ments, and to the substage. The paper was 
illustrated by slides of the instrument shown upon 
the screen, an example of the instrument made by 
the author, and a model to illustrate the principle 
of the geometric slide. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.— F¥b. 23.— 
Sir W. H. White, President, in the chair.—Three 
papers were read: ‘The Construction of Railway 
Waggons in Steel,’ by Mr. J. D. Twinberrow ; ‘ The 
Construction of Iron and Steel Railway Waggons,’ 
by Mr. A. L. Shackleford; and ‘Iron and Steel 
Railway Waggons of High Capacity,’ by Mr. J.T. 
Jepson.—It was announced that thirteen Associate 
Members had been transferred to the class of 
Members, and that twelve candidates had beer 
admitted as Students.—The monthly ballot resulted 
in the election of four Membersand eleven Associate 
Members. 


SocrETY OF ARTS.—feb. 29.—Sir H. Trueman 
Wood in the chair.— Mr. C. T. Jacobi delivered the 
concluding lecture of his course of Cantor Lectures 
on ‘ Modern Book Printing.’ 

March 1.—The Duke of Marlborough in the chair. 
—A paper on ‘ Nigeria’ was read before the Colonial 
Section by Lady Lugard.—A discussion followed, in 
which the Earl of Scarborough, Sir John Kirk, Mr. 
Alfred Emmott, Mr. Sydney Buxton, and others 
took part. 

March 2.—Sir W. Church in the chair.—A paper 
on ‘ Physical Degeneration ’ was read by Dr. Robert 
Jones, and was followed by a discussion. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— Fb. 23.—Mr. H. 
Balfour, President, in the chair.—The Hon. W. L. 
Allardyce delivered a lecture on ‘The Fijians in 
Peace and War.’ The lecturer related the native 
legend of the colonization of the island, and called 
attention to the presence of two types, a Melanesian 
and a Polynesian. Passing to their domestic life, 
he described their methods of personal adornment, 
houses, food, industries, and canoes. He then 
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referred to the punitive expedition of 1891,in which 
he had taken part, and to the native methods of 
warfare. Finally he gave a very interesting de- 
scription of the fire-walking ceremony on Mbengha. 
The lecture was illustrated by a large series of 
excellent lantern-slides from photographs by the 
lecturerand Mr. Lindt.—A short discussion followed, 
in which the President, Mr. Ray, the Hon. H. 
Hannen, and Dr. Garson took part. 





PHYSICAL.—feb. 26.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—‘A New Dilatometer,’ exhi- 
bited by Mr. B. Bonniksen, was described by Mr. 
B. F. E. Keeling.—Dr. W. Watson read a paper on 
‘A Quartz-Thread Vertical-Force Magnetograph.’— 
A paper by Mr. G. W. Walker, ‘ On Stresses in a 
Magnetostatic Field,’ was read by the Secretary.— 
Dr. W. Watson gave ‘Some Hints on the Prepara- 
tion of Diagrams.’—Mr. R. J. Sowter exhibited a 
portable electroscope of high insulation and adapted 
to show and measure the discharging effect of 
radioactive substances. 





HELLENIC.—£vb. 23.—The Provost of Oriel, V.P., 
in the chair.—A paper was read by Dr. Farnell on 
the early Apolline cults of Lycia and Attica, con- 
sidered chiefly from the ethnographic point of view. 
The writer examined the significance of the cult- 
epithet Av«ewos, and the evidence for the hypo- 
thesis that the name of Lycia was derived from it. 
According to the unvarying laws of adjectival 
formation, Avxevos cannot be derived from the 
noun-stem Ayxn, meaning “light,” which could 
only give rise to the form Avxaios, an epithet 
attached to Zeus, but never to Apollo: AdxKeos 
arises naturally from a noun-stem in 9.¢, such as 
Avko-s, and therefore we can only interpret Apollo 
Avxetos a8 the God of Wolves. The wolf enters 
at various points into the legend of the deity, and 
at Argos (possibly also at Sicyon and Athens in a 
very early period) was his sacrificial animal; it is 
proved also to have been a sacred beast in the 
Mycenzan period. It does not appear in Greek 
mythology to have any special symbolic significance, 
but may be naturally regarded as the familiar 
animal and occasional incarnation of the wild god 
of the woods in the aboriginal period. The worship 
of Avxewos, the Wolf-God, travelled down from 
the North, along a hyperborean route from Tempe 
to Delphi ; it penetrated Athens, possibly feos the 
Megarid ; it was prominent on the isthmus of 
Corinth, and predominant at Argos. The pre- 
Homeric hero-legends of Lycia are closely asso- 
ciated with the isthmus and with Argos, and 
immediately with Rhodes and Crete. According to 
a Rhodian historian 'he worship of Apollo, the Wolf- 
God, was founded at Xanthos from Rhodes. The 
Homeric Lycian heroes are purely Greek — with 
the possible exception of Sarpedon—and are not 
mere figments of the epic, but local ancestors whose 
memory was preserved by popular cult and place- 
names in Lycia ; and many converging lines of evi- 
dence connect early Lycia with Rhodes, Crete, and 
ultimately with Argos, the chief home of the Wolf- 
God. Again, the name A vxcox was not the name by 
which the aborigines of Lycia ever called them- 
selves; it belongs only to the Hellenic settlers. 
The Hellenic strain must have been purer and 
stronger in Lycia in the Homeric and pre- 
Homeric period than it afterwards became 
for while the Hellenic element in the population 
was submerged the Apolline worship in Lycia 
remained on the whole free from barbaric admix- 
ture. The legend of the Wolf-God is clearly dis- 
cernible in Crete, Rhodes, and Lycia ; but the actual 
cult-association of the animal with the god in the 
two latter countries is only attested by Xeno the 
Rhodian and ap anonymous mythographer of a late 
period ; but the wolf may easily have died out of a 
— _ of Avxetos, as we know that it died out 
of the Athenian. Lycian influences and legend 
travelled far along the Eastern shores, and Peano 
of Tarsus afford proof of a very primitive xoanon of 
Apollo supported by wolves, heraldically grouped as 
on a Mycenzan seal. In spite, then, of the absence 
of direct testimony from the later period of cult, 
there are strong reasons for believing that a very 
early migration brought Hellenic settlers from Argos, 
via Rhodes and possibly Crete, to this part of the 
Asia Minor littoral, that they brought with them the 
worship of the Wolf-God and called the ground 
around his temple 7) Avxefa, whence they and the 
country derived the name Avxioe and Avkia. 
This must have happened before the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.C., if the Ruka of Rameses II. are Hellenic 
Lykioi. The Attic cults were then briefly dis- 
cussed, and it was shown that Apollo did not belong 
to the primitive stratum of Athenian religion, but 
was mainly brought in by the Ionic migration, most 
of the cults of him in Attica showing Ionic agsocia- 





tions. Only in Attica and Delos was_there an 
ancient cult of Apollo the Ancestor, Ilarpdos- 
Tevétwp ; in other Ionic communities there is no 
trace of it preserved. The cult is associated with 
the birth of Ion, who did not belong at all to the 
Pan-Ionians, but only to the Ionians of the Tetra- 
polis, who probably settled Delos in the Mycenzean 
period and afterwards won predominance in Athens. 
The -yévy or clans of these Ionians were held 
together by the ancestral worship of Apollo, and 
became politically predominant. Therefore gradually 
the other Attic yévn adopted the Ionic legend and 
cult, this religious fiction securing them equal 
political rights with the Ionians; and_the worship 
of Apollo Patrous becomes under the Ionic system 
the test of political franchise. Yet the system of 
the phratries remained unaffected by Jonic influence 
and religion, and was still consecrated to the older 
Attic deities: Dionysos won a footing in the 
Apaturia, but this festival has nothing to do with 
Apollo, and he is nowhere called Pparpros. Finally, 
the facts of cult would alone be sufficient evidence 
that the Jonia of Asia Minor, of which the political 
god was not Apollo, but Poseidon Helikonios, was 
not settled by a solely Attic migration.—In the 
discussion which followed Sir H. Howorth, Prof. 
E. A. Gardner, and Messre. Bather and Hill took 
part.—Mr. A. H. Smith exhibited lantern-slides of 
the Roman copy of the ‘Hermes’ of Alcamenes 
recently discovered at Pergamum and of other 
sculptures on which it throws light.—Prof. E. A. 
Gardner discussed the effect of the discovery on 
our ideas of Alcamenes, 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 








Mon. Royal Academy, 4 —‘ Vitruvius,’ Lecture III., Prof. G. 
Aitchison. 
— Royal Institution, 5.-General Monthly. 
— Society of Engineers. 74.—‘Some Recent Works of Water 
Supply at Penzance,’ Mr. F. ham. 
—  Aristotelean, 8.—‘Faithand the Will to Believe,’ Mr. L. T. 
Hobhouse 
-_ Society of Arts, 8.—‘Recent Advances in Electro-Chemistry,’ 
Lecture I., Mr. B Blount. (Cantor Lectures.) 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 8.-‘The Land Purchases for the New 
Nava! Base at Rosyth, on the Firth of Forth,’ Mr. T Binnie. 
— Geographical, 8}.-‘Journeys on the River Yalu and in 
Southern Manchuria,’ Mr. R. T. Turley; ‘About Korea,’ the 
Rev. C. T Collyer. 
Tves. Koyal Instituti 5.—‘ Jap Life and Character,’ Lec- 
ture III., Mr. E Foxwell. 
am ion of Civii "4 s, 8—‘The Erection of Iron 
Bridges,’ Mr. R. 8. Scholefield. 
Wep. Geological, 8.—‘ The Probable Occurrence of an Eocene Outlier 


off the Cornish Coast.’ Mr. Clement Reid ; ‘The Valley of 
the Teign,’ Mr. A. J. Jukes-Browne. 
— Society of Arts, 8—‘Mechanical Piano-Players,’ Mr. J. W. 


Coward. 
Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4.—‘ Vitruvius,’ Lecture IV., Prof. G. 
Aitchison. 


Royal, 4 
= Society te Arts, 4}.—‘China Grass: its Past, Present, and 
Future,’ Mr. F. Birdwood. 

— Royal Institution. 5.—‘ Electrical Methods of measuring Tem- 

perature.’ Lecture III, Prof. H. L Caliendar. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—‘The Railway Electri- 
fication Problem and its Probable Cost for England and Wales.’ 
Mr F F. Bennett; ‘The Kated speed of Electric Motors as 
affecting the Type to be Employed,’ Mr. H. M. Hobart. 

Society of Antiquaries. 8}. 

Instituti 0° iv) i s, 8.—‘The Premium System 
of Payment for Labour,’ Mr. W. G. Banister. (Students’ 

ng. 

. 8-—*The Whirling and Transverse Vibrations of 


Shafts,’ Dr. C. Chree; ‘Notes on Non-homocentric Pencils 
and the Shadows produced by Them,’ Part II., Mr. W. 





Bennett. 
— Royal xx 9.—The Motion of Viscous Substances,’ 
T. Trou 


rof F. n. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Life and Work of Stokes,’ Lec- 
ture LV., Lord Rayleigh. 








Science Gossip, 


Tue King’s visit to Cambridge went off suc- 
cessfully last Tuesday, when the Squire Law 
Library, Law School, Medical School, Botanical 
School, and Sedgwick Museum wére duly 
opened and admired. The first and last of 
these buildings are admirable specimens of the 
architectural skill of T. G. Jackson, R.A. Itis 
satisfactory to have at last a suitable monument 
to Sedgwick, who died in 1873, and whose statue 
at the museum will recall to many generations 
of students some idea of his vigorous and 
delightful personality. The long Botanical 
School and the portion of the Medical School 
now opened, though not so handsome as the 
Squire Library, are excellent for practical pur- 
poses, being well lighted and arranged. The 
large lecture-room on the ground floor of the 
former will take 200 students, while the rich 
collections, much increased since Henslow’s day, 
are exhibited to advantage. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe is about to publish ‘A 
History of the Daubeny Laboratory, Magdalen 
College, Oxford,’ to which are appended a list 
of the writings of Dr. Daubeny and a register 
of the names of persons who attended the 
chemical lectures of Dr. Daubeny from 1822 to 





1867, as well as of those who have received 
instruction in the laboratory up to the present 
time, by Mr. R. T. Giinther, Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen. 

Tue library of the late Mr. Robert Ether- 
idge, F.R.S., F.G.S., formerly Assistant- Keeper 
of the Geological Department British Museum 
(Natural History), will be sold by Messrs. 
Hodgson next Wednesday. It consists, as is 
only natural, of a very large selection of books 
on geology, paleontology, botany, and the 
various branches of natural history. 

Next Monday is the centenary of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. A short historical sketch 
of great interest has been prepared for the 
occasion by Sir Trevor Lawrence, the President 
of the Society. 

Tue Eichener See, near Schopfheim, in the 
Black Forest, which has not been seen since 
1901, has reappeared. It is believed that the 
subterranean waters which feed the lake, and 
lead to its occasional appearance, are produced 
by the melting of the snow. 

Mr. Cart Hacenseck, the Hamburg animal 
dealer, has been mistakenly credited with the 
rearing of the two zebra-horse hybrids recently 
purchased by the Indian Government and now 
on their way to Tibet. The hybrids were bred 
and trained by Prof. Cossar Ewart at Peni- 
cuik, near Edinburgh, as were the eight zebra 
hybrids Mr. Hagenbeck is sending to the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

WE regret to notice the death on the 13th 
ult., at the age of fifty-one, of M. Callandreau, 
who had been on the staff of the National Obser- 
vatory, Paris, since 1874, and made a large 
number of valuable contributions to dynamical 
and observational astronomy. The former 
related chiefly to the planetary theory and the 
figures of the heavenly bodies, and the author 
received one of the prizes of the French Aca- 
demy for a memoir on periodical comets. In 
1882 he took part in the expedition to Hayti 
to observe the transit of Venus in December of 
that year, and he was elected a Member of the 
Institute in 1893 in the Section of Astronomy on 
the death of Admiral Mouchez. 

We also regret to see the death on Monday 
last, the 29th ult., of M. Perrotin, Director 
of the Nice Observatory from the time of its 
foundation by Bischoffsheim in 1880. M. Per- 
rotin had, before his appointment, performed 
much valuable work at the Toulouse Observa- 
tory under the late M. Tisserand, afterwards 
Director of the Paris Observatory. That at 
Nice was endowed by the founder, and placed 
under the care of the Bureau des Longitudes. 
The late Director at the time of his death was in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. 

Tue Report of the Superintendent of the 
United States Naval Observatory for the fiscal 
year ending June 30th, 1903, has been 
received. Capt. Colby M. Chester succeeded 
Capt. Charles H. Davis as Superintendent on 
November Ist, 1902, and the work carried on 
has been on the lines maintained since 
1846, the primary object being to obtain the 
series of observations necessary for the prepara- 
tion of the ‘Nautical Almanac,’ but without 
neglecting the opportunity of making other con- 
tributions to astronomical science. Profs. T.J.J. 
See and M. Updegraff were detached from the 
observatory and ordered to the Naval Academy 
on September 20th, 1902. These and other 
changes thereby made necessary have left the 
observatory short-handed and somewhat crippled 
its operations. The great 26-inch equatorial is 
now under the direction of Prof. Skinner ; the 
principal charge of the meridian instruments is 
held by Prof. Eichelberger, that of photo- 
graphy by Mr. Peters. During the fiscal year 
vol. iii, of the second series of the Publica- 
tions of the observatory was issued, and a 
number of papers emanating therefrom have 
appeared in the Astronomical Journal and 
other periodicals. Other matters, ancillary to 
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the main purpose of the observatory, are dwelt 
upon in the , rt, and testimony to the value 
of those contributions is quoted. The occur- 
rence of the total solar eclipse on August 30th, 
1905, is already engaging attention, it being 
proposed, in view of it, to send an expedition 
to the Spanish peninsula from the Naval 
Observatory. 

Dr. J. Pawtsa, of Vienna, calls attention to 
some changes of brightness which he has 
noticed in the small planet Hertha, No. 135. 

Two new variable stars are announced : 
Var. 7, 1904, Cygni, detected to be variable by 
Madame Ceraski in the course of her examina- 
tion of the photographic plates obtained by 
M. Blajko at the Moscow Observatory (this has 
a period of only a few days, and varies from 
magnitude 8'2 to 9:2); and Var. 8, 1904, Orionis 
(within the convolution of the great nebula), 
found by Prof. Max Wolf at Heidelberg to be 
a little below the eleventh magnitude when 
brightest, and to sink at times below the fif- 
teenth. 

A sMALL planet was photographed by Herr 
Gétz at the Kénigstuhl Observatory, Heidel- 
berg, on October 27th, which has only recently 
been found to be new. M. Charlois, at Nice, 
announced a new discovery on the 15th ult., 
but it proves to be identical with No. 200, 
discovered so long ago as July, 1879, and after- 
wards named Dynamene. 

A NEw observatory has been established at 
Zagreb, often called Agram, the capital of 
Croatia, and Prof. Otto Kucera is appointed its 
Director. It is an offshoot of the Croatian 
— Society, which was started in 





FINE ARTS 
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Recollections and Impressions of Whistler. By 
Arthur Jerome Eddy. (Lippincott & Co.) 

The Art of James McNeill Whistler. By 
T. R. Way and G. R. Dennis. (Bell & 
Sons.) 


Ir is disappointing that after the death of 
Whistler thesame atmosphere of exaggerated 
pretension and vehement partisanship which 
surrounded him in life should still cling to 
his memory. It seems as yet impossible for 
Whistler’s devotees to appreciate his un- 
doubted claims to a very high, if not the 
highest, rank in contemporary art without 
Sanaa of all other artists, both past 
and present, and without putting forward 
claims on his behalf which a sane and im- 

artial criticism will scarcely allow in the 

ture. A false atmosphere is thus created, 
in which any one who presumes to dis- 
tinguish between his works or to point out 
in what qualities he excelled and in what he 
was deficient is supposed to be antagonistic 
and unsympathetic. His too ardent admirers, 
by thus forcing antagonism, do his memory 
no good. 

Of the books before us Mr. Eddy’s 
is the worse in taste, though it is, we 
confess, the more entertaining and in- 
telligent appreciation of the two. It is the 
work of one of those admiring acquaintances 
of the artist who, in exchange for the 
reflected glory by which he enabled them to 
shine, permitted him to treat them with 
singular want of good manners, and en- 
couraged in him some of those foibles of 
which the world has heard too much. We 
should not allude to this were not the recol- 
lections and impressions so full of servile 
obeisance to accredited genius. Our author 
does not altogether escape a less insidious 





form of snobbishness, as the following 
passages will show :— 

‘* By his independence......his eccentricities, 
and his lack of commercial instincts he managed, 
at a very early period of his career, to alienate— 
Dealers, 

Painters, and 

Public.” 

We retain the peculiar manner of display- 
ing this fact. On the following page we 
read :— 

‘** Asa result [of his teaching there] Carmen’s 
atelier was for the time being the most dis- 
tinguished in Paris, and it was not uncommon 
to see carriages with coachmen and footmen in 
livery before the door on the days that Whistler 
was expected,” 

The author’s American sympathies are 
very evident; and not only is it elaborately 
proved that Whistler was an American of 
the Americans, that he submitted to no 
influences on “‘ the other side” (we suppose 
he really learnt the whole of his art in 
the Ordnance Survey Office at Washington), 
but all the abuse of England (the only 
country which he found himself capable of 
living in) in which Whistler indulged is 
carefully retailed. Moreover, it is suggested 
that France was the first country to appre- 
ciate his merits; whereas, whatever the 
shortcomings of the press and the Academy 
here, it was in this country that he found 
support and patronage all through the 
earlier part of his career. 

Whatever Whistler may have been, our 
author’s American accent is unmistakable. 
The following passage betrays the style of 
the Transatlantic interviewer out lion- 
hunting. He is describing Whistler’s 
house in the Rue de Bac :— 

‘* Near the fireplace, at one end of the room, 

was a little old-fashioned table covered with 
writing materials,—paper of the smallest size, a 
dainty inkstand, and several quill pens. This 
was the table of controversy, the battlefield of 
disputation, the veritable mount of irony, while 
the ink-well was the fountain of exquisite 
sarcasm, and the quill pens the scalpels which 
laid bare the vital recesses of unlucky 
opponents.” 
All the same, our author shows to much 
better advantage as a retailer of personal 
gossip, a good deal of which is amusing 
enough, than as an exponent of the prin- 
ciples of art. Here he is intolerably weari- 
some, repeating ad nauseam a few second-hand 
ideas with a complacent superiority which 
exasperates. Nor can he keep his hands off 
other masters. In order to exalt Whistler’s 
merit, Reynolds is shown up as a facile 
manufacturer of portraits, though it is ad- 
mitted that he did a few which ‘‘ have some 
—yossibly not many—of the qualities that 
live.’ A rather belated prophecy. 

Messrs. Way and Dennis’s book is by no 
means so pretentious. The authors do not 
announce the most commonplace artistic 
opinions of the day with the air of bestowing 
divine revelations on a barbarous people. 
They too, however, incline to an indis- 
criminate enthusiasm ; nor do they altogether 
keep clear of partisanship. How far they 
have studied his art may be judged from the 
statements that the only difference between 
Whistler’s earliest and latest work lies in 
the superior ease and mastery of the latter, 
and that even this difference is apparent 
only to the closest students of his art. 
When we consider that Whistler’s technique 





as well as his whole manner of vision 
changed radically from the time he finally 
emerged from at ogee influences, and 
when we think of the unfortunate result 
which contempt and flattery produced in his 
latest work, this statement argues a lack of 
perception or of a sense of proportion on 
the part of these exponents of his art. 
Nor can we for a moment admit the con- 
clusion that certain of Whistler’s etchings 
are to be placed on a pinnacle by them- 
selves, even beyond Rembrandt’s treat- 
ment of similar themes. Such statements. 
do not really conduce to an understand- 
ing of the most singular artist of our 
time. They make him appear as an in- 
calculable and meteoric phenomenon—an 
artistic Melchizedek. It would be far more 
interesting, as well as a truer tribute to 
Whistler’s genius, to show how he came to 
develope his peculiar vision, what were the 
artistic and intellectual conditions under 
which it was formed. Whistler himself, 
we fear, encouraged such a view as that 
resented here, and it will be a long time 
hws current opinion recovers from the 
unreasonable ideas about genius and the 
artistic temperament which he promulgated. 
We are, however, only too well accustomed 
to such an attitude among his professed 
admirers ; and let us add that the tone here 
is by no means aggressive, that we only 
wish to enter a mild protest, and hope that 
some day a more discriminating, though 
equally enthusiastic admirer will treat the 
subject definitively. 

The book is well illustrated with some of 
the better-known of Whistler’s pictures, 
while we welcome one or two unfamiliar 
ones, notably the portrait of M. Duret, 
which is one of his most exquisite achieve- 
ments in design. 








ANCIENT ART. 

Histoire de lVArt dans VAntiquité. Par 
Georges Perrot et Charles Chipiez.—Tome VIII. 
La Gréce Archaique—La Sculpture. Par Georges 
Perrot. (Paris, Hachette & Co.)—The new 
volume of this great series appears under some- 
what different conditions from its predecessors. 
In the first place M. Chipiez, whose creative 
imagination and skilful draughtsmanship con- 
tributed in so high a degree to the excellence 
of the earlier volumes, especially in the depart- 
ment of architecture, died in 1901. All readers 
will wish to endorse the graceful and appreci- 
ative tribute which M. Perrot, in the preface, 
pays to his collaborator. Fortunately the sub- 
ject of early Greek architecture was mainly 
treated in vol. vii., which had the advantage of 
M. Chipiez’s assistance. The opening chapter 
of vol. viii. treats of civil architecture ; its first 
part, dealing with fortification, seems strangely 
meagre. It may be that very few town walls of 
early Greek period have been adequately sur- 
veyed and published; it is, indeed, curious 
that more should not have been done in this 
way. Certainly a good many exist that must 
belong to the time between the Mycenzan age 
and the Persian wars. Even among those here 
included the walls of Psstum suggest a later 
date. The chapter on aqueducts, baths, and 
gymnasia is interesting, especially in its com- 
parative description of the aqueducts made by 
the tyrants at Samos, Athens, and Megara. It 
is to be noted that M. Perrot, while accepting 
the Pisistratean origin of the fountain between 
the Pnyx and the Acropolis, and of the aqueduct 
leading to it, reserves the name of Enneacrounos 
for an ornamental fountain built by Pisistratus 
for the spring Callirhoe in the bed of the Ilissus. 
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The main part of the volume is devoted to 
Greek sculpture before the Persian wars. Here 
M. Perrot is not on new ground. We have 
already, in French, M. Collignon’s history, not 
to speak of works in other languages. A new 
and original treatment of the subject is hardly 
to be expected; one turns rather to new 
monuments or to new illustrations of well- 
known works. Most notable among these latter 
are the coloured plates illustrative of poly- 
chromy ; these are admirably reproduced by 
Dujardin, and really give for the first time 
an opportunity for those who have not seen 
the originals to judge of their appearance, 
while even those who have seen the 
Typhon and the Athenian xdpa:, as M. Perrot 
wisely names them, will be glad of this per- 
manent record of a colouring that has already 
faded and will inevitably fade still more. 
The chapters on polychromy, both natural and 
artificial, as applied to sculpture, are perhaps 
the best in the whole book, especially in their 
comparison of mediseval and modern analogies. 
The dead white, thought by the majority of the 
public and by some artists to be appropriate to 
marble, is perhaps in nosmall degree responsible 
for the lack of modern appreciation of sculpture ; 
it is to be hoped that M. Perrot’s book will 
contribute to kill a prejudice that has its origin 
mainly in accident. One would, however, have 
been glad to have, from so competent a hand, 
a fuller treatment of the question of technique in 
bronze and marble. Among monuments hitherto 
unpublished, or only partially published, the 
most conspicuous are the sculptures found by 
the French at Delphi, which, by the courtesy of 
M. Homolle, are here allowed to appear in anti- 
cipation of the official publication. There is a 
fairly complete account of the treasuries of the 
Cnidians and of the Siphnians, and the frag- 
ments of the early pediment provided by the 
Alemzeonidz for the temple of Apollo. The 
author regards the sculpture of the Cnidian 
treasury as a typical example of Ionic art—an 
opinion not easy to reconcile with the correct- 
ness and precision of work that characterize the 
best parts of its frieze. If one is to distinguish 
Tonic and Dorie art at this period, surely Doric 
influence is not out of place at the Dorian city 
of Cnidus, even if M. Perrot be justified in 
rejecting the evidence of the much-disputed 
inscription on the shield of one of the warriors. 
Thislittlegem of a building offers many problems 
to the archeologist, but in it the characteristic 
excellences of Ionic and Doric art seem to be 
happily combined. The interesting metopes of 
the treasury of the Athenians are reserved by 
M. Perrot for the next volume. 

The section on early Attic art is, as M. Perrot 
himself states, mainly derived from M. Lechat’s 
articles in the Bulletin de Correspondance 
Hellénique and his ‘ Au Musée de 1’Acropole.’ 
This is somewhat disappointing, as a new 
opinion, of such weight as M. Perrot’s, upon 
the many problems involved would have been 
most welcome. Indeed, M. Perrot seems in 
some cases to over-estimate the general 
acceptance accorded to M. Lechat’s views. For 
example, he speaks as if that writer’s strange 
theory as to the drapery of the Athenian xépac 
had been undisputed until it was refuted by 
Kalkmann in 1896. As a matter of fact, the 
explanation so clearly proved to be correct by 
Kalkmann was not unknown before; it is 
adopted, for instance, in a paper on these 
statues in the Hellenic Journal of 1887, and 
was, indeed, generally current among archseo- 
logists in Athens. One or two oversights in 
detail, such as it is difficult to avoid in so 
extensive a compilation, call for notice. The 
figure in the yy on p. 739 is not in terra- 
cotta, as stated, but in stone, as its technique 
sufliciently indicates ; and, by a strange error, 
# modern drawing of the head of the ‘ Apollo 
on the Omphalos’ on p. 646 is described as a 
painting by Euphronios; ‘‘iv. siécle” is a 
misprint for ‘‘ vi.” on p. 11. 





The excellence of the coloured plates has 
already been mentioned; the photogravures 
are also very clear and pleasant n tone; but 
the process blocks inserted in the text vary in 
quality: the less satisfactory among them are 
hardly worthy to figure in so sumptuous a 
volume. For the drawings reproduced, M. 
Perrot deplores the loss of the services rendered 
to the earlier volumes by M. Saint-Elme Gautier, 
to whom, however, a worthy successor has been 
found in M. Siomoés de Fonseca. 


Greek Art. By H. B. Walters. (Methuen & 
Co.) — Mr. Walters’s name is a sufticient 
guarantee that the information contained in 
this little volume is trustworthy. The chief 
question is how far it is possible to compress 
so vast a subject into some 230 miniature 
pages. There seems, indeed, a certain absence 
of due proportion in the attempt, for other 
volumes of the same series are devoted to 
single masters, or to more limited branches of 
art. Here we have the sculpture, architecture, 
painting, vases, bronze-work, terra-cottas, gems, 
and coins of Greece. Within the limits set 
him, Mr. Walters has, by careful selection, suc- 
ceeded in being clear and readable, and, having 
been wise enough not to attempt too much, 
will leave a fairly clear impression on the mind 
of the reader. The illustrations, which, though 
mostly process blocks, are printed on plate 
paper, are well chosen and clearly reproduced. 
A few details call for criticism. It is 
a pity, for instance, to find again in a 
popular book the statement that the Par- 
thenon frieze ‘‘must have been well-nigh 
invisible while the temple remained perfect.” 
In the bright light and clear air of Athens it 
must have shown up extremely well, not, 
indeed, to a spectator within the colonnade, but 
to one at a short distance away ; the portions 
extant in situ show that it could be easily seen 
between the columns. Again, the Victories 
on the balustrade of the Temple of Wingless 
Victory at Athens are not preserved in sitw, but 
in the Acropolis Museum ; the Tholos of Epi- 
daurus had nothing to do with water, and so has 
no analogy to ‘‘a pump-room.” The remarks on 
painting on p. 124 seem to imply that tempera 
and water colour are identical. The way in 
which examples from the British Museum are 
quoted whenever possible is commendable in a 
book intended for English readers; but the 
author’s loyalty goes too far when it leads him 
to call the bronze cista in London, with the 
sacrifice of Trojan captives—a frigid and mono- 
tonous composition—a ‘‘ worthy artistic rival” 
of the varied and masterly design of the 
Ficoroni cista. The book is, however, on the 
whole, well adapted to widen the popular 
appreciation of Greek art. It would perhaps 
have been well to add a brief and select biblio- 
graphy, so as to indicate to readers whose 
interest had been aroused where they might find 
the means of pursuing their study of any branch 
of the subject. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

Tue present exhibition is not striking in any 
way. There is a great deal of work of excellent 
intention and moderate accomplishment, very 
little, on the whole, of pretentious display, but 
almost nothing of distinction except M. Legros’s 
four or five slight compositions. The loss of 
Mr. Strang, who, next to M. Legros, was the 
most definite artist and the most accomplished 
etcher that the Society could boast, is one of the 
chief causes of the mediocrity of the present 
show. Mr. D. Y. Cameron is also a distinct 
loss. Still there is one hopeful sign that the 
present exhibition gives, namely, the gradual 
disappearance of the large pictorial etching. 
This was one of those wilful perversions of one 
medium to do the work of another in which the 
folk of the nineteenth century took endless 
delight, and which we may hope the present 
generation will entirely abolish, A few 





examples still linger. Mr. Haig is inde- 
fatigable, and from Norway there comes a 
vast picture, Christ in Gethsemane (265), by 
Johan Nordhagen, which displays a great 
deal of misdirected talent. It is a great 
thing, however—largely due, perhaps, to the 
efforts of this Society—that the majority of 
etchers do now produce etchings, do begin to 
conceive their subjects in terms of the etched 
line. This does not mean that all produce good 
work, but it means that whatever ideas they 
have get a chance of expressing themselves ; it 
means that one can begin to distinguish between 
good and bad etchings, not merely between 
etchings and completely realized pictures, in 
which, by a misfortune, the artist picked up a 
needle instead of a brush, and had to go through 
with it. Indeed, the mere fact of understand- 
ing the nature of a medium and conceiving 
within its limits does imply already a certain 
artistic achievement, and one might say that 
it was impossible for an etching that is 
a real etching to be wholly without merit. 
Miss Pott strikes us, for example, as one of 
the best of many artists here who, without any 
very striking talent, without any decidedly 
original outlook or any very strong predilec- 
tions, yet produce something that deserves 
recognition by the mere fact of their being able 
to see according to the rules of their medium. 
Miss Pott’s Portus Lemanes (24) is a good 
example of this, for, without anything great or 
unusual in the conception, the mere fact that 
the lines of rafter and roof are rendered duly 
in the etched line, without any superfluity or 
nonsense, makes it a very agreeable etching.— 
Mr. Hugh Fisher is another of the same type ; 
he knows that one of the great opportunities of 
etching consists in the permission to begin 
anywhere and leave off anywhere. It does not 
necessitate—it almost refuses—a thorough and 
consistent realization. No subject would be 
more unendurable than his Alps seen from @ 
Hotel Balcony (21) if it were realized com- 
pletely ; but by only drawing completely one 
section of the iron scrollwork he has obtained 
an agreeable design.—Mr. Woolliscroft Rhead’s 
Hag’s Taper (27) is a stronger work than either 
of these. It is, indeed, one of the best things 
in the exhibition, a fine, strong, uncompromising 
drawing. It is a pity that he did not refrain 
from putting in the distant landscape, which 
disturbs the design and is treated in quite 
another vein.—Mr. Monk’s architectural studies, 
Waterloo Bridge (33), The Market Hall (35), and 
Oxford from the Sheldonian (32), show a certain 
alertness to the impression made by quaint 
and unusual points of view; in all he has 
found real subjects, and if only he would modify 
his manner of expressing them, should produce 
really good work. The chief fault we find is in 
a certain abandonment in his line; his wriggling 
clouds are very disturbing, and even the lines 
of the architecture are not sufliciently severe. 
With such striking motives as he manages to 
choose, a much drier manner would surely be 
possible. 

M. Legros sends five compositions which, 
though slight as compared with some of his 
earlier productions, have great beauty. Hehas . 
at present discarded chiaroscuro completely, 
and gets his effects purely by the forms of 
objects defined with a precise and yet singularly 
atmospheric touch. La Passerelle (85) is a very 
beautiful composition in a manner which recalls 
Campagnola, but with a scholarly simplification 
of the forms which is entirely personal to the 
artist. In Un Coup de Vent (82) this slight 
and blonde treatment seems scarcely so appro- 
priate to the idea. Strangely enough, however, 
in La Mort chez wne Famille des Marins (77) the 
primitive simplicity of the treatment is very 
impressive. The movement of Death himself, 
as he goes off shouldering his scythe, is really 
tragic in its matter-of-fact insouciance. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s etchings, especially 
the Castello della Pisa (91), have undoubtedly 
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a real artistic quality of a kind. The idea 
is grasped with force and vehemence, and 
expressed with almost brutal decision, and the 
effect of colour is vivid ; but the idea is rather 
obviously effective—there is no sign of sensitive- 
ness or any pensive, lingering delight over the 
unobtrusive beauty of things. The shock of 
the first attack is the only sensation that is to 
be gathered from them.—This is still more the 
case with Mr. Alfred East’s work, in which the 
first impression is the best. The general idea 
of the silhouette of dark trees against the sky 
in his Clear Evening (114) is good, but the longer 
we look, the more the superficiality and want of 
feeling in the actual forms make themselves 
felt. 

Of Sir Charles Holroyd’s plates we like best 
his very slight Medway River (164) ; in some of 
the others there is a tendency to carry the 
realization of certain forms further than the 
general massing of the design or the sense of 
construction will bear. 

The centre of the long wall is occupied with 
a selection of Mantegna’s engravings. It is an 
excellent idea thus to bring into comparison the 
work of some old master, and though Mantegna’s 
are engravings, and not etchings, they are 
supreme examples of what can be done with 
pure, unaccented line.—Among the foreign con- 
tributors M. Helleu is the most prolific. His 
ladies’ heads have become larger, but they seem 
otherwise unchanged. His eye is, we fear, her- 
metically closed against any further impressions 
of nature by the completeness of his too facile 
mannerisms.—M. Jeanniot’s L’Ouragon (196) 
and La Marche (239) are masterly and free 
in handling, and M. Chahine’s La Lutteuse 
(233) is amazing as a record of rapid observa- 
tion, but seems lacking in definite artistic pur- 

ose.— We ought not to have omitted Sir J. C. 

obinson’s two small plates Corfe Castle (225) 
and the Vale of Swanage (226), which have, in 
spite of their rather uncertain execution, real 
distinction. They show rare scholarship and 
taste. 








MESSRS. COLNAGHI’S GALLERIES, 


Messrs. CotnaGut have on show the most 
remarkable collection of engravings after 
George Morland that has, we suppose, ever 
been made. A large proportion of the prints 
are proofs in the most perfect condition. Even 
those (and we confess to being of the number) 
who think that the collector’s desire for large 
margins tends to supplant more important 
artistic considerations can hardly fail to allow 
that there is a peculiar charm in some of these 
impressions on large sheets of a paper of the 
most solid quality, which require no adventitious 
aid of mounts for setting them off to the best 
advantage. The majority of these prints are 
mezzotints, and some of them are among 
the finest specimens of the art. Morland’s 
full and flowing touch, with his rich and liquid 
impasto, lends itself perfectly to this method of 
reproduction. Mezzotint in the hands of 
engravers like Ward and J. R. Smith seems to 
be the perfect counterpart of the oil technique 
of the eighteenth century in England. It gives 
all the richness of the painter’s chiaroscuro, 
all the bravura of his touch, all the sparkle of 
his accents, and where it fails—namely, in pre- 
cise realization of form and sensitiveness of 
line—the eighteenth-century painter was himself 
indifferent. Many of Morland’s plates were 
used for colour printing when they had lost 
their first bloom, and there are here numerous 
examples of this admirable economy. Such 
plates as the Visit to the Boarding School (32), 
A View in Leicestershire (70), and the First of 
September, Evening (83), seem to have gained 
almost more than they have lost by the change. 
In the first of these the coluur + used with 
extraordinary skill and taste, the onochrome 
foundation tone being employed th ughout the 
—e with a fine effect of atmospheric 
colour. 





The stipple engravings, on the other hand, 
have not, asa rule, fared so well in the coloured 
states. This may be merely the accident of the 
individual printer, but certainly Soiron’s stipples, 
which are really fine in proofs, look crudeand 
flat in the coloured versions. William Ward’s 
early stipples, Constancy and Variety, come out 
well in colours, 

Almost all of the hundred and twenty plates 
which form this exhibition show the excellences 
of a good tradition and sound workmanship, so 
that choice among them must be largely a 
matter of individual fancy ; but we think the 
highest point of sensitiveness and skill in the 
art of mezzotint is reached in William Ward’s 
Blind Man’s Buff (24) and Children Birdnesting 
(40). One can certainly get here as good an 
idea as anywhere of the scope and nature of 
Morland’s talent. One realizes how wide was 
his range from the pure landscape of the * View 
in Leicestershire ’ to the pure figure pieces and 
interiors of the ‘ Visit to the Boarding School.’ 
And in all alike what comes out most is his 
astonishing skill in establishing the right pic- 
torial relations between the figures and their 
surroundings, and this in spite of the fact that 
the interest is generally equally divided between 
the two, so that we can neither call them figures 
in a landscape nor landscapes with figures. No 
doubt he is helped to this by the indifference 
and superficiality of his view of both alike. 
For he is typical of the average eighteenth- 
century point of view, which blandly overlooked 
all that was obstinate or intractable in real life, 
and shrank from anything like penetrating 
vision or ruthless sincerity uf expression. With 
Morland this is particularly striking, in that he 
treated scenes of common life. But he describes 
them in the most polite language ; he gives his 
publicans and poachers a certain rustic elegance 
which allows them the entrée of the most 
precious boudoir in town, and even his sows 
suggest the manufacture of silk purses. It is 
this which makes him so good-natured and 
agreeable a companion, and leaves him in the 
end so insignificant an artist. 








SALE, 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WooDsS sold on 
the 27th ult. the following works, the property of 
the late Mr. J. W. Knight. Drawings: C. Fielding, 
Loch Lomond, 99/. Birket Foster, Mentone, 52/. 
H. G. Hine, At Holywell, Eastbourne, 657. J. Hol- 
land, A Canal in Venice, 50/. A.W. Hunt, Whitby 
from the Railway Station, 737.; Clilswater from 
Gowbarrow Park, 52/7. Meissonier, A Cavalier of 
the Time of Louis XIII, 71/7. Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
Sponges and Strigils, 4837. R. Thorne Waite, 
Beverley Lock, 115/. Pictures: J. Dupré, A Woody 
Pool, Evening, 1261. Lawrence, A Lady,in yellow 
dress with biue sasb, 2837. Millais, The Bridesmaid, 
1311. J. Pettie, His Grace, and Her Grace (a pair), 
5251. G. Vincent, A Woody Landscape, a river with 
barges in the distance, 105/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

Last Thursday was the press view at the 
Bruton Galleries of an exhibition of drawings 
by Aubrey Beardsley, Mr. R. Anning Bell, Mr. 
C. E. Brock, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, and other modern artists of repute. 

Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. are showing 
at their galleries in Pall Mall further pen-and- 
ink and water-colour drawings of continental 
and British scenery by the late Mr. Clifford 
Harrison. 

At the Goupil Gallery Messrs. Marchant & 
Co. have a collection of pictures aud drawings 
on view by well-known artists. 

Mr. James B. Manson is showing water- 
colour drawings of ‘Old Paris’ at 184, Adelaide 
Road, St. John’s Wood, to-day and during next 
week, 

WE were mistaken in saying that the Pewter 
Exhibition would close on the 16th, for it will 
be open till the 26th. 





Messrs. CaristirzE, Manson & Woops wil) 
sell on March 15th and following day the 
remarkably interesting collection of engraved 
portraits, chiefly after Reynolds, formed about 
the middle of the last century by the late J. H. 
Anderdon (1793-1879). He was a fortunate 
collector, and made the most of opportunities, 
which can never occur again. His knowledge 
and taste were excellent, as may be seen by his 
splendid extra-illustrated collections of Royal 
Academy and other art catalogues in the Print 
Room of the British Museum and by his 
legacies and presentations to various of our 
national museums and galleries. He had too 
great a weakness, perhaps, for christening 
anonymous portraits which came into his 
possession, but he did excellent service as a 
collector. He was one of the late Mr. F. 
Harvey’s earliest print customers. The sale 
includes over 200 portraits and fancy subjects 
after Reynolds. 

TuE authorities of the Louvre have made two 
additions to their collection of works by artists 
of the Early English School, which bring the 
number of works of this class up to twenty-nine. 
One of these, by Hoppner, is described as a 
‘* portrait d’une jeune dame et d’un garconnet 
tenant dans ses bras un petit chat.” The other, 
a portrait by Raeburn of Mrs. Maconochie, is 
stated to have been painted in 1818, and is 
probably the picture lent by Mr. Allan A. 
Maconochie Welwood, of Meadowbank, to the 
Raeburn Exhibition held at Edinburgh in 1876. 
This makes the third example of Raeburn in 
the Louvre. The two portraits were purchased 
at a cost of 150,000 francs. 

WE have already referred to the splendid gift 
of the Malmaison Chateau to the State by 
M. Osiris. It has now been decided to bring 
together all the articles of furniture which, 
according to the inventories of the period, were 
arranged in the various apartments in 1806, 
when the Empress Josephine had the place. 
This furniture is, for the most part, now distri- 
buted in various national palaces, notably those 
at Compiégne and at Trianon. To meet the 
necessary expense the Chamber of Deputies 
will be asked to grant a sum of from 500 to 
1,000 francs. 

ART critics are much more appreciated in 
France than in England ; a committee has been 
formed, on the initiative of M. Georges Leygues, 
to erect a monument to the well-known writer 
on art subjects Gustave Larroumet. The work 
has been entrusted to M. Roussel, who won the 
Grand Prix de Rome, and who is Larroumet’s 
son-in-law. The committee hope to have it 
erected in the neighbourhood of the Théatre 
Frangais, as a kind of pendant to that of Sarcey. 

Tue Figaro calls attention to the remarkable 
fact that the fauteuil lately occupied by Gérome 
at the Académie des Beaux-Arts has been held 
by only three artists since 1783, the average of 
the three being forty years: Baron Regnault 
(who died in 1829) occupied it for forty-six 
years; Francois Joseph Heine for thirty-six 
years, and Géréme for just forty years. This is 
a pleasant augury for the next occupant, who is 
to be elected this week. M. Gabriel Ferrier 
has been nominated professor at the Ecole 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts in succession to 
Gérome. 

To the short account of the ‘Life ard 
Works of Lord Leighton,’ which Messrs. 
Methuen have just published, the sisters and 
sole executors of the artist have contributed 
interesting letters and diaries written by him. 
Many of the pictures and sketches described 
in this book are now on view in the loan col- 
lection at Leighton House, which remains open 
till the end of March. The greater number 
of the illustrations in the volume have been 
reproduced, with the permission of the Leighton 
House committee, from the permanent collec- 
tion which the family and friends of the late 
President presented to the house, including 
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the beautiful drawing for ‘Summer Slumbers’ 
given by the King when he was Prince of 
Wales. 

Tue death is announced from Vienna of the 
sculptor Julius Steiner in his forty-first year. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s Hai. — Symphony Concert. 
Philharmonic Concert. 


Mr. Henry J. Woop has devoted special 
attention to Brahms and Tschaikowsky, and 
as interpreter of their works he has won a 
high and well-deserved reputation. But 
with all his admiration for modern music, 
he does not disdain, after the fashion of 
some modern musicians, the works of old 
masters. Last Saturday at the Symphony 
Concert at Queen’s Hall the programme 
opened with Haydn’s Seventh ‘‘ London” 
Symphony, a work which, though written 
more than one hundred years ago, still has 
life, also power to charm. In the Vivace its 
boldness is, indeed, quite Beethovenish. 
The form and phraseology are old, but the 
music has youthful freshness and spon- 
taneity. It was followed by Mozart’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in A, one of three com- 
posed by the master in the ‘ Figaro’ year 
1786—a work so pure, so lovely, that one 
could not resist the thought that modern 
development was not all in the direction of 
progress. As to the rendering of the solo 
part of the concerto by M. Raoul Pugno, 
it would be difficult to imagine anything 
more delightful. He is a wonderful inter- 
preter of Mozart—we feel, indeed, in- 
clined to say the only genuine one at the 
present day. M. Pugno is not a mere 
pianist trying to do justice to the music, 
but an artist whose soul is full of love for 
the composer. Mr. Wood gave a fine per- 
formance of the symphony, while the orches- 
tral accompaniments of the concerto were 
played with rare taste and delicacy. 

The rest of the programme was modern 
—Brahms’s Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, and Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’ symphonic 
poem, two works interesting in themselves 
and characteristic of the respective com- 
posers. 

On Tuesday evening the last Richter 
Concert of the present series was given at 
Queen’s Hall, but we cannot say that it 
was the most interesting. We have spoken 
above of a loving interpretation of Mozart. 
Dr. Richter’s programme included the great 
Symphony in £ flat, yet somehow or other 
he was not heart and soul in the music. The 
Andante seemed to lack warmth, while the 
Minuet was rendered in too martial a style. 
A rather rough performance, too, was given 
of Liszt’s symphonic poem ‘Mazeppa,’ an 
interesting, if not altogether satisfying 
specimen of programme music; the realism 
in it is too obvious. The magnificent per- 
formances of the ‘Ring’ last season at 
Covent Garden showed plainly that Dr. 
Richter’s great powers are not on the 
wane; last Tuesday, however, he seemed to 
us curiously unconvincing. Miss Otie Chew 
played Bach’s Violin Concerto in E and 
Beethoven’s ‘Romance’ in r; but it is to 
ba hoped that at her recital she will be less 
nervous, and so enable one to judge of her 
capabilities. The programme ended with 
the second part of Act I. from ‘Die 


Richter Concert. 





Walkiire,’ with Miss Agnes Nicholls and 
Mr. Ben Davies as soloists. Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius announces another series of Richter 
Concerts during next winter. 

At the first Philharmonic Concert of the 
ninety-second season on Wednesday evening 
at Queen’s Hall, British art was represented 
by a Symphonic Prelude to Byron’s ‘ Man- 
fred,’ by Mr. von Ahn Carse, late student 
of the Royal Academy of Music. The 
‘gloom and horror of Byron’s poem have 
had some famous expositors, among them 
the melancholy Schumann and the moody 
Tschaikowsky.” It seems a pity that a 
young and talented composer should attempt 
a subject in which neither of the great com- 
posers mentioned was really successful ; but 
we recognize in Mr. Carse’s Prelude a poetic 
atmosphere, restraint, and highly effective 
orchestral colour. It is a decidedly clever 
work. There were two British executants. 
The one, Miss Dorothy Maggs, played 
Tschaikowsky’s Pianoforte Concerto; it 
was a neat, though not powerful render- 
ing. The young lady has evidently been 
taught well, and plays creditably, but it 
needs a pianist of the first rank to do 
justice to the Russian master’s work. The 
other was Miss Marie Hall, whose rendering 
of the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto dis- 
played skill rather than inspiration. Miss 
Elizabeth Parkina sang an interesting air, 
‘“Depuis le jour,” from Charpentier’s 
‘ Louise,’ an opera which we really ought to 
have an opportunity of hearing in London. 
Dr. Cowen gave a thoughtful rendering of 
Schumann's First Symphony in 8 flat. 








Rusical Gossip, 


Tue first of the series of Ballad Concerts given 
at the Bechstein Hall yesterday week attracted 
a large audience. Among the vocalists were 
Mesdames Henry J. Wood and Eleanor Cleaver, 
and Messrs. J. O'Mara and F. Ranalow. Ballad 
and orchestral concerts are, with very few 
exceptions, the only ones which seem nowadays 
to appeal strongly to the public. 


A concert of Celtic compositions was given 
at the Jordan Hall, Boston, in compliment to 
the Irish violirist Miss Maud MacCarthy, who 
has recently appeared with great success at 
the Symphony Concerts there. Balfe, Wallace, 
Sir Charles V. Stanford, and Messrs. Hamish 
MacCunn and Esposito were the composers 
represented. The Boston Municipal Orchestra, 
also Mr. M. J. Dwyer, volunteered their services. 


Competirors for the Mendelssohn Scholar- 
ship at the Royal Academy of Music can enter 
their names up to April 7th. Full particulars 
respecting the scholarship may be obtained 
from the honorary secretary of the committee, 
Mr. J. Edward Street, Woodside, Caterham, 
Surrey. 

PerRFORMANCES of Mozart operas are to be a 
feature of the coming opera season at Covent 
Garden. It is interesting to note that in France 
attention is being paid to another old master. 
Gluck’s ‘ Armide’ is to be given at the Paris 
Opéra (with Mlle. Bréval as Armide and M. 
Alvarez as Renaud), and ‘ Alceste’ at the Opéra 
Comique. ‘Armide’ will also be performed at 
Béziers in the month of August. 

Mr. Henry J. Woop received an invitation 
to conduct the Imperial Orchestra at Moscow 
last Monday, but, owing to special rehearsals 
for the performance of Liszt’s ‘Dante’ Sym- 
phony next Saturday (March 12th), was forced 
to decline. Liszt’s work—dedicated, by the 
way, to Richard Wagner—was given by Mr. 
Ganz at his Orchestral Concert at St. James’s 





Hall, April 22nd, 1882, but we do not rememe 
ber any subsequent performance. 


Tus portrait of Ebenezer Prout, Professor of 
Music in the Dublin University, is to be painted 
by Mr. E. Bent Walker, and presented to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Many friends will, 
no doubt, be glad to join in this mark of esteem 
to the distinguished author, composer, and 
teacher. Subscriptions can be sent to Mr. 
R. Orlando Morgan, the honorary treasurer, 
14, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. It 
is proposed to close the list on March 25th. 


By the death of Frederic Rose, a remarkable 
man in the manufacturing world has passed 
away. He was connected with the Broadwood 
house for over half a century, and died on the 
centenary of the entrance of his father, Daniel 
Rose, into the firm ; the latter put the finishing 
touches to the pianoforte presented by the 
Broadwood house to Beethoven in 1817. 
Frederic Rose was born in 1828, entered the 
offices at Pulteney Street in 1842, became for 
a time accountant at the Bank of England, 
returned to Broadwood’s in 1847, in 1855 be- 
came partner of the firm, and in 1900 was 
nominated one of its directors. These and other 
details too numerous to mention have been 
forwarded by hisson, Mr. Algernon Rose, author 
and composer, also a partner of the firm. 


THE distinguished Spanish writer on music 
Felipe Pedrell has just completed an opera, 
the libretto of which is based upon ‘Celestine,’ 
the drama of Fernando de Rojas. 


THE first part of the sixth edition of Hugo 
Riemann’s ‘ Musik-Lexicon’ has just been pub- 
lished by Max Hesse, of Leipsic. Ameng new 
names we find Abaco—some of whose interest- 
ing music has been recently performed at the 
Old Chamber Musick recitals now being given 
by Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. Frank 
Thistleton at the Brinsmead Galleries—Albert, 
Albrici, d’Alembert, Ansorge, Arenski, and 
Asantschewski. 


Marscaner’s *‘ Templer und Jiidin,’ produced 
at Leipsic in 1829, and performed at Berlin in 
the same year, has recently been revived at the 
Theater des Westens of the latter city, where 
it has not been heard for nearly a quarter of a 
century. The text and music have been 
retouched by Capellmeister Hans Pfitzner. 


Fesrvary 13rn, the twenty-first anniversary 
of Wagner’s death, was commemorated at the 
Palazzo Vendramini, Venice. The municipal 
orchestra played the ‘Funeral March’ from 
‘Gotterdimmerung,’ the ‘ Parsifal’ Prelude, 
and the close of ‘ Die Meistersinger.’ 


Pror. Epwarp A. MacDowet., the well- 
known American composer, has resigned his 
post as director of the musical section of 
Columbia College, which he has filled with 
distinction during the last eight years, in order 
to devote himself exclusively to composition. 


Le Ménestrel of February 28th speaks of Mary 
Sabilla Novello, who recently died at Genoa, as 
the last of the daughters of Vincent Novello. 
But her elder sister Clara, the distinguished 
vocalist, who made her début in London in 1833, 
is still, we are glad to say, in the land of the 
living. 

Puccini's new opera, produced at La Scala, 
Milan, last month, has, according to the above- 
mentioned paper, met with a ‘‘chute compléte 
et irrémédiable,” being withdrawn after the first 
performance. The same statement is made in 
the last number of the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung. 


Amonc recent Parliamentary Papers is the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Department to 
inquire into the question of Musical Copyright, 
with separate Report by Mr. J. Caldwell, M.P., 
and Minutes of Evidence (10d.). 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 

Svyn. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mon. Popular Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tres. Miss Irene Penso’s Violin Recital, 8 20, St. James's Hall. 
Wep. London Ballad Conceit, 3 St. James’s Hall. 

Miss Adela Verne’s Historical Recital, 3 30, Salle Erard. 

- Miss Otie Chew's Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 

— Madame Albu’s Concert, 8, St. James's Hall. 
Tuvrs. Miss Fanny Davies and Mr hs, gen Davies's Pianoforte and 

Vocal Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

Royal Choral Society (‘ Israel in Egypt’), 8, Albert Hall. 
Miss E. Hirschbein’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
Broadwood Concert, 8.30, 8t. James's Hall. 
Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Symphony Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall 
Metzier’s Vocal and Pianoforte Recital, 3, folian Hall. 
M. Jean Gérardy’s ‘Cello Recital, 3 30, Crystai Palace. 


nD 
- 
Ilisttl 








DRAMA 
—~— 
THE WEEK. 


Royalty. — Afternoon Entertainment: ‘Ferréol de 
Meyrac, Drama in Four Acts. By Victorien Sardou. 
Adapted by Herbert Dansey. 


Ber little interest can be held to attach 
itself to a translation of a more than half- 
forgotten French play, produced nine-and- 
twenty years ago, and now revived for a 
solitary occasion, even though the author 
of the work in question be M. Victorien 
Sardou. The most striking feature in 
‘ Ferréol’ is that it is a solitary excursion by 
M. Sardou into that world of judicial drama 
virtually monopolized by M. Adolphe 
Belot and M. Emile Gaboriau. Produced 
at the Vaudeville on November 17th, 
1875, with M. Worms as the hero, and 
MM. Lesueur, Pujol, and Landrol, and Mile. 
Legault in principal parts, ‘ Ferréol’ belongs 
to a period when every play by M. Sardou 
brought upon him a fresh charge of 
plagiary. This one was accordingly said 
to be taken from ‘ Un Début dans la Magis- 
trature,’ by Jules Sandeau. The obliga- 
tion to this brilliant writer—if obligation 
there be—is no more than may be 
accepted with no great reproach, and 
the work won, in the main, ungrudging 
acceptance. It failed, however, to fulfil 
expectations, and early in the following 
year was withdrawn from the stage. Its 
motive is ingenious, and its story fairly 
plausible. A murder is committed, and an 
innocent man is accused of the crime. 
Evidence, wholly circumstantial, of guilt is 
forthcoming, and presses with damning cer- 
tainty upon the accused. One man besides 
the real murderer knows that the supposed 
criminal is wholly innocent. He has seen 
the crime committed, and can at any 
moment lay his hand upon the culprit. 
Unfortunately, at the moment when he 
witnessed the action, he was escaping from 
a nocturnal assignation with a married 
woman, and he cannot, without ruin to her 
fair fame, impart the information that he 
possesses. In the struggle in his mind 
whether he shall let an innocent man suffer 
or ruin the woman who has trusted to his 
secrecy and honour rests what is vital in the 
play. Something like a point of bathos is 
reached when, other resources failing, he 
taxes himself with the crime, and offers 
himself as a vicarious atonement. The sub- 
stitution of one innocent victim for another 
does little to remedy matters, and the mere 
conception of such a device goes far to 
discredit the play in which it occurs. An 
exit from what seems an impasse is, of 
course, presented, and a shuffling and con- 
ventional explanation is finally accepted. 
Miss Kate Rorke lent her great powers to 
the part of the heroine, that of the hero 
being not very brilliantly rendered by the 
translator. Mr. Norman McKinnel was 
effective as the jealous gamekeeper, the 





veritable as-assin, and Mr. Dawson Mil- 
ward and Mr. Alfred Brydone were seen to 
advantage. ‘Ferréol’ can scarcely be said 
to add to the reputation of the author of 
‘ Fédora’ and ‘ Patrie,’ and its withdrawal 
from the obscurity into which it had lapsed 
is scarcely to be commended. 








Dramatic Gossip, 

‘HaNNELE,’ the well-known dream-play of 
Gerhart Hauptmann, is the latest production 
of the German comedians at the Royalty. To 
Englishmen the piece is best known in the 
translation executed six years ago by Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer. It lends itself indifferently to 
stage purposes, though the character of Hannele 
herself has infinite pathos. The title has been 
modified since the first production of the piece at 
the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, on February 19th, 
1896. With it was given at the Royalty ‘ Kol- 
legen,’ a one-act trifle by Annie Neumann- Hofer, 
wife of the director of the Lessing-Theater. 

Mr. IsrazL ZANGWILL’s adaptation ‘ Merely 
Mary Ann,’ produced in New York by Miss 
Eleanor Robson, is likely to be given at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, which, however, is at 
present occupied with rehearsals of ‘ His Ex- 
cellency the Governor.’ 

‘A QvueEN’s Romance’ is withdrawn this 
evening from the Imperial Theatre, at which it 
will shortly be replaced by ‘ A Marriage of Con- 
venience,’ Mr. Sydney Grundy’s rendering of 
‘Un Mariage sous Louis XV.,’ with Mr. Lewis 
Waller in the part of the Comte de Candale, so 
ludicrously perverted and parodied by the late 
William Terriss. 

THREE representations of Congreve’s ‘ The 
Way of the World’ are promised by the body 
calling itself the Mermaid Society. The first 
of these will take place at the Court on the 
26th inst. 

Marcu 14ru is fixed for the production by 
the Stage Society of Browning’s ‘Soul’s 
Tragedy.’ The scene of performance is not yet 
settled. 

THE withdrawal from Terry’s Theatre of 
‘Love in a Cottage’ leaves the house free for 
the return of Mr. Edward Terry, who will at 
Easter produce ‘ The House of Burnside.’ 

Mvcu misleading information concerning 
French plays is supplied to the public. When 
we read, for instance, that Sardou’s ‘ Ferréol’ 
on its first production was in five acts and was 
@ conspicuous success, we wonder whether mis- 
leading chronicles are issued in Paris or English 
purveyors of theatrical intelligence draw on 
their imagination for their facts. 

Tae last nights of ‘Old Heidelberg’ are 
announced at the St. James’s Theatre. 

On Monday next the German Company will 
produce at the Royalty Theatre ‘ Lady Tetley’s 
Schelding.’ This is a German version by Mr. 
Hayden Coffin of ‘ Lady Tetley’s Decree,’ a play 
in English by Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Downing. 
The part of Lady Tetley will be played by Miss 
Margaret Halstan. 

THE reappearance of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt is promised for June next. Neither the 
scene of her performance nor the character of 
her repertory is as yet indicated, 

A. J. B. writes :— 

“May I point out that last week the reviewer of 
‘The Divine Aretino, and other Plays,’ fell into 
a not uncommon confusion? ‘L’Unico Aretino’ 
was quite a different person from the notorious 
Peter of the same town. His name was Bernardo 
Accolti, and he was best known as a ‘ society’ maker 
of verses—something of a ‘tame cat,’ in fact. He is 
one of the interlocutors in Castiglione’s ‘ Courtier,’ 
among acompany to which Peter would hardly have 
gained admission.” 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—K. B.—J. H. R.—received. 

G. C. M. S.—Hardly worth notice by us. 

J. E.—See the usual sources of reference. 

W. H.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL'S > 


PUBLICATIONS. 


MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
post free on application, 


NOW READY, imperial 8vo, 21s, net, 


PEWTER PLATE. 


A Historical and Descriptive Handbook. 
By H. J. L. J. MASSE, M.A. 
With 100 Illustrations, 


Contents. 
Chap. I. Introductory. II. Histor: 
Pewter. III. The Pewterer’s Craft. IV. Methods of Manu- 
facture. V. Domestic Use of Pewter. VI. Church Use of 
Pewter. VII. The Cleaning and Repairing of Pewter. VIII. 
Drinking Cups and Tankards. IX. Pewter, Oid and New. 
X. The Ornamentation of Pewter. XI. Miscellaneous 
Articlesin Pewter. XII. Regulations concerning Pewterers, 
XILI. Pewter in various Museums. XIV. Pewter Marks. 
Appendixes. Pewterer’s Touches.—Some Foreign Marks. 
—Foreign Pewterers.— Bibliography. 
7 of Freemen of the Pewterers’ Company up to 1824. 
ndex. 


and Composition of 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS, 


With 50 Reproductions in Half-Tone and 3 Facsimiles in 
Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water- 
colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 

‘*It is simply and sympathetically composed, and the 
selection of the illustrations,which are excellently numerous, 
shows judgment and good taste...... The book, though not 
final, is yet excellent. Kvery true lover of the daintiest and 
most refined and most original of modern art will certainiy 
buy it.”—Standard, 


VOLS. I. AND II, NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY 
OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition. Revised and Enlarged under the super- 
vision of G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D., assisted by a Stafi 
of Specialists. With abvut 450 Lilustrations. In 5 vols. 
21s. net each; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. To be 
published at intervals of three months. 

‘*The New Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the Editor 
and Publishers. The book, long since recognized as 4 
classic, will be more than ever indispensable.” 

Magazine of Art. 


SECOND EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. 
A Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery anid 
Porcelain. By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON. With 
40 Plates and numerous Reproductions of Marks. 

* Of its kind this is quite a model handbook.” 

Daily Telegraph. 

“‘The description of each kind of ware is lucid; the 
examples chosen for illustration are admirably typical. We 
have tested the value of the book in the only practical man- 
ner, and have found it exceedingly useful.”—Morning Post. 

‘The book is a most satisfying manual, and should be 
presented to every woman who owns a country house where 
the china of many generations is stored.” —Speaker, 





THIRD EDITION, post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW to LOOK at PICTURES. By 
ROBERT CLERMONT WITT, MA. With 
Illustrations. 

“*This book, which we have read with great pleasure, 
shows that the author has both wide sympathy and know- 
ledge, and it cannot but be largely helpful to those who 
wish to increase their interest in pictures. A better gift for 

ple who are dimly ‘fond of pictures,’ but who regret 
that they ‘ know nothing about them,’ could not be found. 
Spectator. 


THE ART GALLERIES OF 
EUROPE. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The ART of the PITTI PALACE. 


With a Short History of the Building aud its Owners. 
By JULIA de W. ADDISON. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 
*,* Uniform with ‘The ART of the VATICAN,’ 
by MARY KNIGHT POTTER. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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DUCK WORTH & COS NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW VOLUME BY THE LATE SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. | UP 10 DATE ON QUESTIONS JAPANESE, RUSSIAN, KOREAN, MANCHURIAN, 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE By GEORGE LYNCH, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, 


AND S O CIE TY IN THE 90 Illustrations anda Map. Large demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
‘ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY for the understanding of the Far Eastern yay 
Daily Mail. 


a ve TURY.  RENCH PAINTING IN THE SIXTEENTH 
, 1908. | CENTURY. 


Large crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 1 vol. 5s. net. 
| By LOUIS DIMIER. With 50 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
| 
| 

















BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 
3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. | MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


| By Sir CHARLES HOLROY D, Curator of the National Gallery of British Art. 
STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER. , 
hem large crown 1 8vo. Vols. Vols. I. and Il. 12s.; Vols. IIL. and Iv. 12s. ; the Set of : 4 vols. 24s, er ee 


sae L . 
THE ‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE By LORD © sad ‘5, £ = ™ 2 Ato, 6s. net. 


GREAT EARL OF CORK. TITIAN. 


By DOROTHEA TOWNSHEND. By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. With 55 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
1 vol. demy 8vo, with 10 Photogravures and a Map, 18s. net. - - (Shortly. 


| ‘*M. Dimier deals with a subject of which he is a master. Critical and historical survey 
of the French Renaissance masters, fully and efficiently illustrated.” — Westminster Gazette, 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ORRERY PAPERS. | BOTTICELLL 
Edited by the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY. | By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. ADY), 37 Illustrations, 


Demy Bro, with 23 Photogravures, 2 vols. 42s. net. —— G. F. WA T T S. 


- REFORMATION AND RENAISSAN CE. 3y G. K, CHESTERTON, 35 Illustrations. 
Circa 1377-1610. CHELSEA OLD CHURCH. 


By J. M. STONE. Tall demy 8vo, 16s, net. With 16 Illustrations, | By RANDALL DAVIES, F,S.A. With Preface by HERBERT P, HORNE, 
gene 34 | 18 Illustrations in Collotype and Photogravure, Edition limited to320 Copies. 27, 12s. 6d. net, 


ETON NATURE-STUDY AND | a se 5 suas piieeaetinan aod senior study, “tnd shows how much of faterest and vali 
OBSERVATIONAL LESSONS. | Siockn ve agen ant segeiiaiomets okt Ghichees anced the divasah-.- Sealed WAUb o-seces 

By M. D, HILL, M.A. F.Z.S., Assistant Master of Eton College, and ee ee 
W. ML. WEBB, F.L.8. | THE STORY OF VALEH AND HADIJEH 
With a Foreword by the Rev. EDMOND WARRIE, D.D., | Translated from the Persian by MIRZA MAHOMED and C, SPRING RICE. 


Head Master of Eton. 
Large square 8vo, designed cover, 5s. net. 


Upwards of 200 Illustrations from Drawings, Photographs, Xc. | 
Large square 8vo, in Two Parts, 3s. 6d. net et each. Part I. READY. ‘Though the main story is simple, it has subtleties of thought and expression that 
= - leave us amazed...... Reminds us of the passion of the ‘ Vita Nuova.’ ”— Daily News. 


AVRIL: ESSAYS ON THE POETRY OF THE FIVE GOOD NOVELS. 
THE TASKMASTER. 


RENAISSANCE. 
By Hi. BELLOC, Author of , The Path to Rome.’ By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 6s. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece. Square crown 8vo, 5s. net, 














** A remarkable book.” — To-Day. 
** Will not fail to win the attention of novel-readers.”—Scotsman, 


| 
| 
| 
THE GREAT FRENCHMAN AND THE | THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
LITTLE GENEVESE. | A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND. 


Translated from KTIENNE DUMONT’S ‘Souvenir sur Mirabean,’ by By VINCENT BROWN. 6s. 
LADY SEYMOUR, ‘*This remarkable study of village life in England......has real spiritual significance.” 


Square crown 8vo, with 7 7 Illustrations, » 58. net. ane. 


Shutters.’ ’’— Times. 
POEMS BY T. STURGE MOORE. THE GODS ARE JUST. 


I. The CENTAURS BOOTY. By BEATRICE HELEN BARMBY, Crown 8vo, 63. 
II. The ROUT of the AMAZONS. “A FANTASTIC, ETHEREALISED, AND WHOLLY FASCINATING ROMANCE,” 


III. The GAZELLES, and other Poems. A ROMANCE OF NATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. net each. | GREEN MAN SIO N S. 


“This is a poet who has put into his art that ‘fundamental brainwork’ of which | f the Tropical Forest. 
Rossetti spoke. His pictures are beautiful and new...... We shall take this insight and this | A Romance 0 e P 
humour with us all day, and be the stronger for it.”—Monthly Review, February, 1904. By W. H. HUDSON, 
| Author of ‘Nature in Downland,’ ‘ Hampshire Days.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE S HAKE SPEAREAN PERIOD IN | vehlehe beth Chortale pieces of self-expression for which fiction has been made 2 
ENGLAND. | THE PRICE OF YOUTH. 


By KARL MANTZIUS. Demy 8vo, 16 Illustrations, 10s. net. By MARGERY WILLIAMS, 
(Vol. II. of the * History of Theatrical Art.” ° Author of ‘A Spendthrift Summer.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Attains at moments t» something little short of grandeur.”—Spectator. 
i ti ‘* Possesses the genuine stuff of tragedy as unmistakably as ‘ The House with the G een 
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THE A SENSATIONAL DIARY-NOVEL 
SYDNEY BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS IMMEDIATHLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


AUSTRALIAN HUMOUR AND VERSE. 

Messrs. EDWARDS, DUNLOP § CO., Lid., have pleasure in 
announcing that the following Books are now on Sale in 
Great Britain :— 

AT SIX SHILLINGS NET. 

ON OUR SELECTION. By A. H. 
DAVIS (‘‘ Steele Rudd ”). 

OUR NEW SELECTION. By A. H. 
DAVIS (‘‘ Steele Rudd”). 
AT FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 

The BULLETIN RECITER. 

FAIR GIRLS and GRAY HORSES. 
By WILL H. OGILVIE. 

HEARTS of GOLD. By Will H. 
OGILVIE. 

MAORILAND, and Other Verses. By 
ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 


AT DAWN and DUSK. By Victor J. 
DALEY. 


CASTRO’S LAST SACRAMENT. By 
ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


The BULLETIN STORY-BOOK. 
SUCH is LIFE. By Tom Collins. 

AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET. 
DREAMS in FLOWER. By Louise 


‘The WEST WIND. By Hubert Church. 
AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE NET. 

A ROSE of REGRET. By James 
HEBBLETHWAITE. 


‘The CIRCLING HEARTHSHS. By 
RODERIC QUINN. 
Write for the BULLETIN BOOK CIRCULAR, post free. 


EDWARDS, DUNLOP & CO,, Lrp., 
Clarence House, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED to 1904, feap. 8vo, cloth, 


price Sixpence. 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG, 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.8. 
age Low, Marston & Co., Limited, St. Dunstan’s Huuse, Fetter 
Lane, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, 
APPENDICITIS, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


JRATLWay PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,600,000. 


ot, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 





NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Estab.) 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


(1835. 


Accumulated Fund over 
Paid in Claims more than ... 
PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 


Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
-cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 
tageous, 


+ £5,900,000 
++. 212,000,000 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited. 





PDINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADACHE. 


” And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
es, n, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 
UT, 





THE AWAKENING OF MRS. CARSTAIRS. 


By OLIVIA ROY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* In this strikingly modern book the authoress adopts the diary form to tell the story of the 
awakening, by another man, of the emotions of a young woman whose marriage was based on no deeper 
feeling than friendship for the man who was her husband. 





Edinburgh: GEORGE A. MORTON, 42, George Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LIMITED. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 











THE NATIONAL 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 


FLAG, 


Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration 
according to scale. 





JOHN C, FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 





Last Week’s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 


The PRINCIPLES of MONEY. The STORY of the ZULUS. 

TWO CENTURIES of COSTUME in AMERICA. SONGS ASCRIBED to RAFTERY. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Taskmaster ; Phoebe in Fetters ; The Money God ; The Yellow Diamond; Thyra 
Varrick; Les Sans Scrupules. 

MORE BOOKS on JAPAN, BOOKS for SCHOOLS and STUDENTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Trade-Unionism and British Industry ; The Evolution of Local and Imperial 
Government ; The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen ; The Nibelungenlied and Gudrun in England 
and America; Rigel: an Autumn Mystery ; Contemporary Quotations in English Verse ; Thomas 
Wakefield, Missionary and Geographical Pioneer; Willing’s Press Guide; On Gerrard Street and 
its Neighbourhood ; Days with Sir Roger de Coverley ; Two New “ World’s Classics.” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

SIR LESLIE STEPHEN; UNPUBLISHED LETTER from WILLIAM WORDSWORTH; ‘The 
POPISH PLOT’; THOMAS CREEVBY, M.P.; The INVENTION of GUNPOWDER; STUDIES 
in the MEDIZ VAL UNIVERSITIES; SALE, 


ALSo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Newcomb’s Reminiscences; Mechanics and Physics; Archeology and Geology; 
Natural History: Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion; Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions; 
Roman Hayling ; Pompeii; The Fine-Art Society ; Van Wisselingh Gallery ; Exhibition of Pewter 
Plate ; Archeological Notes ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Amorelle’; Herr Schnabel’s Pianoforte Recital ; Popular Concerts; Herr Kreisler’s Orchestral 
Concert ; Mr. B, Hollander’s Orchestral Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ A Man of Honour’; ‘T, Shadwell’; ‘The Divine Aretino’; ‘ Jézabel’; ‘ Pathelin’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Aad of all Newsagents. 
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JAMES FINCH & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


See eeeeeeeeesno ee 


A charming Edition, forming a complete and uniform set, with a perfect Text, authentic 
Illustrations, Photogravure Portraits, and Glossary of 74 pages. 


THE ‘HAMPSTEAD ” SHAKESPEARE. 


Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. 


Shakespeare's Complete Works, with Life by Sidney Lee. 


The Text, under special arrangement with Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., is that 
of the “* Victoria ” Edition, and the Life, by special arrangement with Messrs, SMITH, ELDER 
& CO., is by Mr. SIDNEY LEE, Issued solely by Messrs. JAMES FINCH & CO,, Ltd., 
and supplied in Sets only. 


* * The “ Hampstead ” Edition embodies several entirely new features of remarkable interest, which 
have never been presented before. There are four authentic Portraits (including, by permission, the Ely 
House Portrait) in the finest style of Photogravure, but a notable feature is the End-papers, specially 
printed at considerable trouble and expense, in which are reproduced various Illustrations of great 
interest relating to Shakespeare, and which form a remarkable collection of authentic Shakespeariana. 


The Life, by Mr. SIDNEY LER, which has been revised by the Author and printed specially for the 
“Hampstead ” Edition, represents the most complete and authentic biography by the most eminent 
Shakespearian scholar of the time. Sixteen additional pages and a new Preface have also been added, 


In four handsome crown octavo volumes, with red-and-black title-pages, 
Superfine Cloth, gilt tops £1 1 O net. 
Limp Leather, gilt tops ... nes oa oe sae £1 7 O net. 
* * Also supplied in a great variety of leather bindings. Prices and particulars on application, 


THE BALKANS FROM WITHIN. 


By REGINALD WYON. 


With 2 Maps and 104 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. 
Demy 8vo, 480 pages, 15s. net. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. 


THE “HAMPSTEAD” EDITION. 
(New York: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY.) 


Edited, with Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, 


By WALTER 8S. SCOTT and GEORGE SAMPSON. 


In one handsome crown 8vo volume of 672 pages, with Red-and-Klack Title-Page and 
Photogravure Portrait, Art Linen, price 3s, 6d. 





= 


Also supplied in a great variety of leather bindings. 


*,* Also a Special Edition de Luxe on the Finest Japanese Hand-made Vellum, 
Copies for England and America, Small demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Limited to 250 


THE “ROYAL” EDITION (1904), WITH ADDITIONAL MATTER, OF 


GREENS SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NORGATE. 


With 1,400 Illustrations, including 250 Full-Page Engravings, 200 Portraits of Historical 
Characters, 19 Beautiful Coloured Plates, and 32 Maps and Plans, 
In four handsome super-royal 8vo volumes. Published under arrangement with 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd , and sold in Sets only. 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE “ROYAL” EDITION. 


Map of English Britain, 449-1066, with Saxon and Modern Names. an exceptionally fine Portrait of 
J. R. Green, in Photogravure. Ked-and-Biack Title-page to each Volume. Specially printed End- 
Papers, illustrating various subjects of historical interest. Bibliography. Summary of the most 
interesting events in the Author’s life. 
Half Royal ted Cloth, symbolic design in gilt on back, green art linen sides, 
gilt tops oes sos oe uae did eae eee 
Also in various handsome leather bindings, Prices on application. 


£2 5 O net. 





London: JAMES FINCH & CO., Liurrep, 33, Paternoster Row. 





DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


— 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
NEW EDITION, Revised, with 2 Photogravure Plates, 


THE RISEN MASTER. 
PASTOR PASTORUM 


By HENRY LATHAM, M.A, 
Late Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 





BY THE SAME AUTGOR, 
ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


PASTOR PASTORUM; 


Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by our Lord. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION, demy &vo, cloth, price 10s. net. 


STUDIES OF ARIANISM. 


Chiefly referring to the Character and@ 
Chronology of the Reaction which followed 
the Council of Nicea. 

By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, M.A., 


Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge. 





Extra crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. 


MEMORIALS OF THE 
HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER. 


By R. SINKER, D.D., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


New Edition, with the subsequent History of the Mission 
to the Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. 





Demy &vo, cloth, pp. xvi-255, price 10s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY. 
TREATISE ON CUBIC AND 
QUARTIC CURVES. 


By A. B. BASSET, M.A. FE.RS., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Crown §Svo, cloth, pp. viii-160, price 5s. 
EIGHTH EDITION. 


THE ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY OF CONICS. 


By Rev. C. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
“The book is in many respects the best and most reliab!e- 


text-book on the Geometry of Conics that can be obtained.’” 
Mathematical Gazette. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 


CHOICE and CHANCE. An Ele- 


mentary Treaties on Permutations, Combinations, and 
Probability. With 640 Exercises. By W. A. WHIT- 
WORTH, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 


bridge. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 6s, 


CHOICE and CHANCE. 700 Exer- 


cises, including Hints for the Solution of all the Ques- 
tions in ‘Choice and Chance.’ With a Chapter on the 
Summation of Certain Series and a Gresham Lecture on 
* Some Points in the Philosophy of Chance.’ 6s. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL & CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


— 


THE LAST OF THE TWO SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS. 
THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Translated by Various Oriental Scholars, and Edited by F. MAX MULLER. Vol. XLVIII. 


The VEDANTA-SUTRAS. With the Commentary by Ramanuga. Translated by George Thibaut. 


Part III. 8vo, cloth, 25s. 








The MIMES of HERODAS. Edited, with Introduction, Critical Notes, Commentary, and Excursus, 


by J. ARBUTHNOT NAIRN, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, with Facsimiles of the recently discovered Fragments and other Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* Mr. Nairn seems to have at his command an exhaustive knowledge of the extensive literature which has grown up around the 700 lines of 
Herodas, and to have selected from it with judgement and discretion...... Mr. Naira is so generous with his help in the notes that even a reader who is conscious that his Greek is getting 
a little rusty may boldly venture on the task of making acquaintance with Herodas...... The vivid truth of his realism, the humour of his genre pictures, and the light which his brief 
‘studies throw on domestic life in a Greek island will always make him well worth the attention of others than professional scholars. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Containing 400 


Letters not included in the latest Edition of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never before been printed. With additional Notes and full Analytical Index by Mrs, 
PAGET TOYNBEE, and 50 Photogravure Illustrations. In THREE STYLES. 16 vols. Purchasers can compound for the Entire Sets of Volumes by the following immediate 
cash payments: Limited Edition, on HAND-MADE PAPER, cased in boards with paper labels, 12/7. (of these only a few copies are now left); on OXFORD INDIA PAPER (in 
8 double volumes), 5/. 4s.; on ORDINARY PAPER, 4/. 


ATHEN 4 UM.—“ The zeal, diligence, and discretion of Mrs. Paget Toynbee are beyond all praise......Among the features of the new edition is a terse and illuminating annotation, 
which, in its way, is a model to editors...... When it is added that the editor contributes a comprehensive index, and has secured some fifty illustrations in portraiture, it will be seen how 
much she has laid us under obligations. These yr eyo the publishers have increased by the admirable format and type of the volumes. Readers of Walpole should at last be content. 
This makes the fourteenth separate publication of the Walpole correspondence, and it is indubitably the best and handsomest.” 


ASSER’S LIFE of KING ALFRED, together with the Annals of Saint Neots, erroneously 


ascribed to Asser. Edited, with Introduction and Commentary, by WILLIAM HENRY STEVENSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, with a Facsimile, 12s. net. 


A TREATISE on INTERNATIONAL LAW. By the late W. E. Hall, M.A. Fifth Edition. 


Revised by J. B. ATLAY, M.A. §8vo, cloth, 21s, net. 


LAW in DAILY LIFE. A Collection of Legal Questions connected with the Ordinary Events 


of Every-day Life. From the German of RUD. von JHERING. With Notes and Additions by HENRY GOUDY, D.C.L. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The ORIGIN and GROWTH of the ENGLISH COLONIES and of their SYSTEM of 


GOVERNMENT. An Introduction to Mr. C. B. Lucas’s ‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies.’ By HUGH EDWARD EGERTON, M.A. With a Chapter on the 
Labour Problem in New Colonies. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 8 Maps, 3s. 6d. ; or in a Cheaper Styie, 2s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY of SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. ByC. P. Lucas, C.B. Being Part II. of Vol. IV. 


of ‘A Historical Geography of the British Colonies,’ Revised to 1903, and with Chapters on the Transvaal and Orange River Colony added, by HUGH EDWARD EGERTON, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 6 newly drawn Maps, 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES in DANTE. Third Series. Miscellaneous Essays. By Edward Moore, D.D. 8vo, 


cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES and the LIBRARY of 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. Chromo-Collotype Facsimiles. Selected and Described by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. In Half-Yearly Parts, each containing 20 Drawings, 
reproduced in the Original Colours. Subscription price 3/. 3s. net per Part. 


PART I., NOW RBADY, includes Drawings by Carpaccio, Claude, Correggio, Costa, Griinewald, Holbein the Elder, Leonardo da Vinci, Michelangelo, Montagna, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Schongauer, Sodoma (?). 


ATHENUM.—“ This first instalment should be wel lwith enthusi .The reproductions surpass anything of the kind extant in England...... The whole work gives 
evidence of the utmost care, intelligence, and taste...... Mr. Colvin, for his share in the work, which is, of course, the most important, deserves unqualified praise. His descriptions are 
lucid and precise, and he gives in a few words just the esthetic and historical criticisms which the student requires...... In every way this portfolio indicates that the series of which it is 
the first will be one of the most desirable publications of the kind ever issued. It is as near an approach to perfection as one can hope for.” 


AN INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on LIE’'S THEORY of FINITE CONTINUOUS TRANS- 
FORMATION GROUPS. By J. E. CAMPBELL, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 
ATHEN 4UM,.—“ English speaking mathematicians owe Mr. Campbell a profound debt of gratitude for his enterprise in being the first to give them an account of the subject in 


pei by a The account may be described as comprehensive, inasmuch as all the important notions are discussed, and all the main principles and results of the theory are 
treated in detail, 


EXPERIMENTAL and THEORETICAL COURSE of GEOMETRY. By A. T. Warren, M.A. 


With or without Answers. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, with many new Propositions and Figures. Orown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


PFEFFER’ PHYSIOLOGY of PLANTS. A Treatise upon the Metabolism and Sources of Energy 


in Plants. Second fully Revised Edition, Translated and Edited by A.J. EWART. Royal 8vo, balf-morocco, Vol. I. 1/.8s. Vol. II. 16s. 








ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
The TITLES of the PSALMS: their Nature and Meaning Explained. By James William Thirtle. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


DAILY CHRONICLE. —‘‘Mr. Thirtle claims to have found the key to the titles of the Psalms—a key which has been lost for two thousand years at least...... If his view be 
a — bo result is far-reaching, and from many points of view the Psalter gains considerably...... A revolutionary and ingenious book, which cannot fail to provoke much curiosity 
an ntion. 


CHRONICON ADA DE USK, A.D. 1377-1421. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Sir 


ay eed MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.B., and published under the direction of the Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 
. 6d. net. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of FRONTO and M. AURELIUS. A Lecture delivered in the Hall 


of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, December 3, 1903. With an Appendix of Emendations of the Letters by ROBINSON ELLIS, M.A. Hon. LL.D. 8vo, paper covers, ls. net. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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